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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——>——_—- 

LL the lists of French Ministers published last week were 
wrong. To the surprise of all around him, the Emperor 
Napoleon, after weeks of apparent indecision and endless intrigues 
accepted a ministry which, whatever its defects, is fairly representa- 
tive of the Chamber. The Left and Right Centres, the Whigs 
and Moderate Conservatives, effected a fusion, and on Monday the 
Journal Officiel took Paris by surprise with a list of Orleanists. 
The Foreign Office had been assigned to Count Napoleon Darn, 
ancient Orleanist, opponent of the Prince President, signatary of 
the Protest against the coup d'état; the Interior to M. Chevandier 
de Valdrome, great proprietor, of Orleanist opinions ; the Public 
Works to the Marquis de Talhouet, grand seigneur of Britanny, 
who was arrested after the coup d'etat; Finance to M. Buffet, strong 
liberal, said to be the most independent man in the House, and li¢ 
at all events with Orleanists ; Commerce to M. Louvet, warm free- 
trader ; Fine Arts to M. Richard, personal friend of the Premier ; 
the Presidency to M. Parieu, liberal economist, and only War and 
Marine to the Emperor’s nominees. M. Emile Ollivier, though 
Premier, takes only the Ministry of Justice and Public Worship, 
probably to set himself free for debate in the Chamber, where he 
will be the principal orator of the new Government. The new 
Ministry has been cordially accepted in Paris by almost all parties; 
but the Left still entertain a distrust of M. Ollivier, whom they con- 
sider a renegade, and they intend, it is said, to nail him and his 
colleagues to immediate electoral reform. Reform is in the minis- 

terial programme, too, but they will probably plead for delay. 











One of the first acts of the new Cabinet has been to dismiss 
Baron Haussmann, now for seventeen years Prefect of the Seine, 
Vice-Emperor of Paris, and the most successful Edile in the 
world. He rebuilt Paris, made her the metropolis of the Con- 
tinent, kept her populace contented, and incurred on her behalf a 
debt of some thirty millions sterling,—by no means an extravagant 
sum for the work done, probably not five years’ purchase of the 
rise in the city’s rental. ‘The Emperor, whose fault is not ingrati- 
tude, wished to keep him, but the Cabinet wanted a visible proof 
of the commencement of a new system, and he, declining to 
resign, was superseded by M. Chevreau, Prefect of the Rhone, 
and a man of almost equal experience with his predecessor, who 
retires into private life with a grand fortune, the hatred of the 
artizans, and a general impression throughout Europe that there 
have been many worse and very few greater men. He was a man 
who really could do things, past all question the most successful 
of Napoleon’s appointments. 


The Emperor of the French received everybody, as usual, on 
New Year's Day. He told the Diplomatic Body that their 
presence was a proof of the good relations between France and all 
foreign powers; the Senate, that it had modified the Constitution 
very properly ; the clergy that they were ‘‘ zealous in spreading 
the doctrines of abnegation and Christian charity ;” and the 
Deputies that “ never has an understanding between us been 
more necessary Or more advantageous. ‘The new circumstances 


which have arisen have increased your privileges without diminish- | forward be 50 taels a chest, and a double export duty on silk. 


| in making a new treaty with the Chinese Government. 





ing the authority I hold from the nation. In sharing responsi- 
bility with the great bodies of the State, I feel more confident of 
overcoming the difficulties of the future. When a traveller, after 
a long journey, relieves himself of a portion of his burden, he does 
not thereby weaken himself ; he gathers fresh strength to continue 
on his course.” ‘That depends. If the traveller is going up hill, 
laying down his alpenstock may lighten him without helping 
him much. 





We shall yet have to make assassination a special crime in 
Ireland, and pursue, try, and punish assassins by exceptional 
means, as the Indian Government does Thugs. ‘The impunity 
accorded by opinion to agrarian murder, under an impression that 
it resembled an act of war rather than an ordinary crime, seems 
to be demoralizing the public conscience. A man has now been 
assassinated for buying too many eggs. Mr. Walsh, a dealer in eggs 
in county Mayo, contrived by activity and capital to obtain a sort 
of control of the egg market, out of which he made money. His 
prosperity annoyed his rivals, he was threatened, and on Saturday 
last, as he was driving from Tuam, a man advanced, placed a 
pistol right against his stomach, and lodged the ball in it. He 
cannot, of course, survive ; but there is no chance with the present 
system of the capture of the assassin, who, in fact, could be 
detected only by the French system of cross-examination, In 
Ireland Tropmann must have escaped. 


There really is not avy news this week of the (icumenical 
Council,—except that the second public meeting, on the Feast 
of the Epiphany, took place without any promulgation of dogma at 
all,—none being ready. The propositions on rationalism have been 
partially discussed in Congregations, and the Protestant papers 
say that all the speaking was against their opportuneness; but this 
the Vatican seems, thoygin somewhat doubtfully, to dispute. As 
for the various correspundents of the English papers, they have 
chiefly been engaged in repeating fabrications one day which the 
next they contradict. We even fear that the story of Cardinal 
Schwarzenberg’s desertion of the opposition, told by our own cor- 
respondent amongst others last week, has been discovered to be 
false, and the Roman Catholic papers, like the Vatican and the 
Tablet, which are very careful not to publish false news, find it 
very hard to discover any scraps of true news to vouch for. The 
chief inference we have been able to draw is that bishops are very 
good at keeping secrets. A lay assembly of the same size could 
not have had its operations so closely veiled. It will be a long 
Council,—probably a year or two at least in duration. 





Spain is for the moment without a Government. Victor 
Emanuel has finally refused to compel the Duke of Genoa to accept 
the crown, and the entire Ministry, with Prim at its head, has 
accordingly resigned. As it is impossible to form a Ministry with- 
out Prim, it is difficult to understand what this move portends ; 
but it is evidently considered in Madrid to be preparatory toa 
demand for a Dictatorship for Prim, either as Dictator or as 
Grand Vizier to a Dictator-Regent. Another account is that the 
resignation is intended to let in Topete and the Unionists, who 
only retired because Prim insisted upon the Duke of Genoa, and 
whose return would recement the party which achieved the Revo- 
lution. In either case, the collapse of the last attempt at King- 
making must tend to the advantage of the Republicans, who alone 
are consistent, and who gain by the gradual exhaustion of the 
monarchical candidates. ‘There is but one now, we believe, with 
a chance, the Prince of the Asturias, and he is forbidden by 
Prim’s pledge that Spain should have done with Bourbons. 


According to a telegram dated 11th November, and published 
in London on the 6th inst., Sir Rutherford Alcock has succeeded 
Under 
its provisions the Chinese surrender all right to levy transit duties, 
in consideration of an increase in the tariff from 5 to 74 per cent. 
ad valorem, an increase in the duty on opium, which will hence- 
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s as 
They give us a port in Ilainan and two ports on the Yatigtse, { merely have commented on the seeming unfairness of asking g 
some kind of right of entry into the Poyang Lake, and the right of | bishop who solemnly promises, when he becomes a bishop, ty 
working certain coal mines, Details and explanations are still | defend the faith of the Church of England (of course as he under. 
required; but at first sight this treaty looks to us as if Sir | stands that faith), to add a disclaimer of what is contrary to that 
Rutherford had rather postponed the interests of India and Lan- faith. If Dr. Ellicott’s view had prevailed, Dr. ‘Temple would 
cashire to those of the trading houses in China itself. They will | have been compelled to add a special disclaimer of heresies, to his 
benefit by the new stations and the coal mines and the traffic on regular profession of orthodoxy, and this as a sort of penalty fo 
the lake, while India will lose some revenue, and Lancashire a | ever having associated himself with heretics. On the same prin. 
considerable demand for her goods. As for the silk duty, that will | ciple exactly, Dr. Ellicott, if he had ever been suspected of 
be a mere bonus to the Japanese and Italian silk-growers. | heresy, might have been compelled on his consecration to disavow 
Martin, the Fenian, started as a member for county Longford, veetrcnnccsei: af ea —— poled re, 
has been hopelessly beaten by Mr. Greville Nugent, the Liberal irregular and penal disclaimers, informally exacted at the demand 
candidate, who polled 1,487 votes to Martin's 410. : Seareely @ | of suspicious persons, would be very inconvenient and even ridj. 
fourth of the electors, however, recorded their votes. The rioting | eylous concessions to the spirit of ecclesiastical espionage. 
near Longford seems to have been most serious, 1,500 ‘* Martin- ee eee ees ws 
ites” and 2,000 ‘ Grevillites” attacking one another with the It seems to be the cue of the Birmingham leaguers to say 
utmost fury, and with some show of military discipline. It was everywhere that no education measure can pass in the next 
at last necessary for Captain Wynne, who was keeping watch with | Session, — chiefly because they know that the measure for 
a troop of the Greys and about 30 infantry, to read the Riot Act | which they wish, cannot. Sir Charles Dilke, amongst others, hag 
and fire two volleys, by which, however, only one person seems to | taken this line in his speech at Chelsea, and we sincerely hope and 
have been wounded. The voters for Captain Greville Nugent | tryst that those thoughts of the morrow to which the wish ig 
were escorted by soldiery, and the whole affair was more like a father, may be falsified by the event. As long as this Parliament 
scene in a Spanish civil war than an orderly election. | lasts the plans of the Birmingham League are hopeless,—and we 
| have no desire to see a good strong measure of primary education 


i : 5 : nit off till the meeting of the next Parliament. Mr. Geor 
resolution, which has been sent round to all similar clubs in Ireland. I 5 4 reorge 


ca : - | Dixon, M.P. for Birmingham, and one of the original godfathe 
The farmers resolve that they hail with satisfaction the return of | ae mt saa? 5 Soa 
: " aia : : | of the Birmingham scheme, was wise enough, some weeks ago at 
O'Donovan Rossa for Tipperary; that the ‘ chivalrous conduct ” | : : cage . ; 
: aie | Leeds, to advocate immediate legislation, even though that legisla- 
of his electors will in no way damage or embarrass the land ques- | ,. i : : 
: : vat : : tion might not be all he wished, and we hope he may stick to that 
tion; that his admission to his seat ought to be demanded as an : nie : : 
High h : : very wise aspiration. But what can possess him to make so very 
act of justice ; and that Government ought to release his ‘* captive 
brethren ” imprisoned for manifesting their indubitable love for | 
Ireland. We wish the correspondents who report resolutions of 
this kind would take the trouble to mention by how many and 
what kind of men they are adopted. If that is really the opinion 
of the farmers of Mallow, Mallow may be considered to have 
elected a Fenian; but then does the Club fairly represent the 





’ 





The Farmers’ Club of Mallow has passed a pleasant little 


unfair a statement as this, ‘ The League had on its side all the 
Liberals everywhere, and those who took up with the Manchester 
Union and the present system were, as a rule, he did not say 
invariably, but as a rule, members of the Conservative party ”? 
Is Mr. Miall a Conservative,—who certainly objects to some of 
the fundamental principles of the League? Is Mr. Edward 
2 Baines a Conservative? Is Mr. Charles Buxton a Conservative? 
farmers ? ee ane hie ee © - 9 Dh oe sed . 
Are we Conservative? This assertion is the merest bigotry of 
Dr. Temple preached his first ordination sermon in Exeter | secularism. We have no doubt at all that among the working- 
Cathedral on ‘Thursday, on the clergy as ‘‘ ambassadors for Christ.” | class the League party is a vast majority, but among even Liberal 
It was one of the most real and most intense sermons ever de- | Members of Parliament we doubt whether the majority is not 
livered in our too often somewhat unreal and frigid Anglican com- | the other way. There is poor wisdom in boasting. 
munion. ‘* What is it,” asked the Bishop, “that gives to the a 
character of our Lord this extraordinary intensity, this Heavenly The extravagant eagerness with which the Birmingham 
blaze of light, this piercing glory? It is the self-surrender of His | Leaguers are supporting the secular side of their case, sufficiently 
will to the Father. And unless we can endeavour to copy that, we | proves that with very many of them at least the ‘ unsectarian 
cannot really be in the full sense ambassadors of Christ to repre- | religion” wiil be so completely unsectarian as to be altogether 
sent Him to our people. . . . If you would preach to your people | non-existent. A Rev. Mr. Best, lecturing at Leeds on Tues- 
so as to reach their hearts, you must be touched in heart yourself. | day night on the principles of the League, adduced the 
If you would endeavour to teach others spiritual things, you must | following passages from a boy’s answers to Scriptural 
first have learnt them. .. . The real power of your preaching | questions in a church school, to show how valueless such 
must depend on this,—that every doctrine that you preach is| Scriptural teaching is:—‘Elisher was barn in cainen and 
rooted in yourself, that you not merely believe it as a statement, | was brught from cainen to egypt and he became a king of egypt 
but that it is really a part of your own life, so completely a part | and he went with his soulgers to conkor another country and 
of your own life that it makes a difference, and a real difference | they came home beten and he had a great powerful country and 
to you, that you believe it. If there be any truth you are setting | elisher went to speak to daniel when he was in the lions den and 
forth of which it is possible to say ‘had it been untrue, I | elisher said to him Daniel how canest thou hear and he said the 
should have been just the same as I was, it would not have made | king put me hear and elisher was a good man and he had a good 
any substantial difference to my character,’—then, believe me, | many soulgers.” Very amusing, no doubt. But if the Rev. Mr. 
such a belief as that is not one which will enable you to press the | Best proves anything at all by it, it is how very dull the Birming- 
truth upon your people.” That is not the kind of formal and | ham Leaguers are in understanding what argument means. The 
dignified language to which we have been too much accustomed drift of Mr. Best’s reasoning we take to be this: ‘ Little boys in 
from our Bishops. It is the free and genuine voice of a man ;—and | denominational schools often muddle up all the different parts of 
of one who in the strong language of the Apostles feels himself | the Bible together ; therefore, little boys should not go to deno- 
even the ‘‘slave” of Christ,—to be disposed of as his Master wills. | minational schools.’ If that is fair reasoning, Mr. Best, bad is 
We believe that we, quite unintentionally, misrepresented the |  adiaaaen 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol in following the 7imes’ report of | A correspondent of the Times draws a picture of the advan- 
the Bishop of London’s account of the protest he had received from , tages offered by Tasmania to the emigrant, which does not, we 
Dr. Ellicott against Dr. Temple’s consecration. Dr. Ellicott did | confess, strike us very strongly. A ploughman, he says, can get 
not state that he protested against Dr. Temple's consecration till | a passage at a low rate, but he does not say what rate, and on 
such time as he should have disclaimed sympathy ‘‘ with the general | arrival can obtain 10s. or 12s. a week, with a ration of 12 lb. of 
contents and tendencies of ‘ Essays and Reviews,’” but ‘until | meat, 10 lb. of flour, 2 1b. of sugar, and 4 1b. of tea, or or from 
such time as he should have publicly and expressly notified his | 3s. Gd. to 5s. a day, without rations. If he wishes for laad, 
disavowal of the teaching of ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ in so far as the | Government will sell it him at £1 an acre, or let it him at 2s. an 








same is at variance with the fundamental doctrines of the Church | acre, with option of purchase at the said £1, and the land will 
of England.’ Our comment, therefore, on the dangerous vaque- | grow anything from wheat to raspberry hedges seven feet high. 
ness of the disclaimer which we supposed Dr. Ellicott to be pre- | ‘That is all very well ; but the emigrant to America or Natal can 
pared to extract from Dr. Temple has no application to the | get fifty acres for nothing, and a far higher rate of money wages, 
Had we understood its terms correctly, we should | though we admit Tasmania has one advantage most other fields 


real protest. 
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for emigration lack,—a climate which makes it a luxury to feel 

yourself alive. ‘There is no luxury so permanent as climate, and | 
no climate quite so exquisite as that of ‘Tasmania, where the 

orange and the apple grow side by side. 





The colonists in England don’t intend to be beaten, even by 
Lord Granville’s bland contempt for their proceedings. They 
know somewhat better than Lord Granville what the actual state 
of feeling towards the Colonial Office is in most of the Colonies, 
and how certainly any growth of that feeling must lead to that 
speedy disintegration of the Empire at which Lord Granville 
would be ‘‘sorry,” but not apparently surprised. They have 
addressed a very sober and sensible letter to the various colonies, 
pointing out that Colonial envoys, who might act separately when 
their own colony alone was concerned, and jointly when the 
interests of all the colonies was affected, in pressing matters of 
colonial interest on the Colonial Office, would not be open to Lord 
Granville’s objection that no colony would like its agents to be 
interfered with by the agents of other colonies in the transaction of 
its imperial business. ‘They admit, however, that Lord Granville’s 
promptitude in advising the colonies against a Colonial Conference 
in London must be fatal to the assembling of that Conference, and 
that even if it were not, the ill-will of the Government would pre- 
vent its deliberations from bearing any good fruit. Lord Granville 
has checkmated them so far, but has perhaps even more effectually, 
if he only knew it, checkmated himself. In the meantime, in 
order not to let the subject drop, the Colonists have formed a 
‘National Colonial League,” for the purpose of saving the 
Colonies to England, and impressing on Parliament the vast 
importance of the colonies, both in providing us with facilities 
for emigration, and also in increasing the commerce and political 
importance of the Empire. 


The Goloss, the organ of Old Russia, publishes a statement in- 
tended to prove that Russia must open up relations with Kashgar 
and its ruler Yakoob Begi, ir order to sell her cotton goods, and 
the Times appears to believe the Goloss. We don’t. We have not 
the slightest objection to Russian conquests in Central Asia, or 
to her coming as near our Indian frontier as is compatible with 
peace, but this anxiety for trade is as nonsensical as the fuss we 
ourselves make about Russian competition. What with the dis- 
tances, the want of roads, and the poverty of the people, the whole 
trade of Central Asia is worth less than that of Ceylon or any 
moderately -sized colony, and its profits would not pay for the 
keep of an extra regiment. ‘The Russians want revenue, we 
believe, and would like therefore to conquer some district with a 
decently thick population; but to suppose that they are moving 
armies in order to buy cotton in very limited quantities at six- 
pence a pound, cotton which would then have to be carried thou- 
sands of miles by land, is silly. Surely we can maintain a policy 
of reserve in Central Asia without seeming to credit every fiction 
it seems good to Moscow editors to invent or to believe. 


Mr. Vernon Harcourt addressed the “ Ancient Order of Druids” 
at Oxford on Monday, but he did not say much. ‘‘ He looked 
upon the condition of Ireland as profoundly unsatisfactory and 
eminently dangerous,” but he did not believe that condition to be 
the result of a policy of justice, bit of disorders so inveterate that 
even justice could scarcely remove them. He was disposed to give 
Irish tenants full compensation for improvements, but would not 
interfere with the rights of property,—a phrase of which we think 
the world is getting a little tired. He was in favour of compul- 
sory education, through rates to be largely assisted from the Con- 
solidated Fund, and would apparently override all sectarian difli- 
culties. He was warmly opposed to the establishment of a 
Catholic University in Ireland, on the ground that it was per- 
petuating sectarianism in a country where all religious differences 
ought, as much as possible, to be done away with. Religious 
differences are not necessarily religious inequalities. Suppose we 
endow Universities for both creeds. 

Mr. Wells, the well-known Commissioner of Revenue in the 


United States, has sent in his annual report, which is in fact a 
strikingly able pamphlet in favour of free trade, full to completion 


leather, and reduce those on cotton goods, woollen fabrics, iron, 
salt, and copper to an average of about 25 per cent. Gunny, 
moreover, which now pays 100 per cent., should only pay thirty, 
the bags of that material, which is only produced in India, being 
wanted both for cotton and sugar. None of these recommenda- 
tions will be attended to till after the Census, when the West will 
have a great increase of members, while New England will send 
up only 27. As yet only the West understands that to grow two 
quarters of wheat to buy a pair of boots at home when you can 
buy them for one quarter abroad is waste of labour, and even the 
West only understands it through its interests. Democracy has 
many virtues, but its capacity for doing sums is decidedly limited. 


M. Louis Blanc has some amusing remarks in the Zemps on the 
methodical character of our English emotions. We have certain 
states of mind, he says, pigeon-holed for given days. If there be a 
death in the Royal Family, we immediately turn to one pigeonhole 
and take out ‘ melancholy,’ and then all the world goes about 
with its face as well as its figure in mourning. At Christmas, 
however, we turn to the pigeon-hole where we keep ‘ mirth,’ and 
then we ask what must we do to be happy? Chiefly, he seems 
to think, cram these ‘+ voracious stomachs of ours with meat, and 
heat them with strong liquors,”—but also pay unfeigned obedience 
to ‘‘their majesties the children,” and overload them with toys 
and bon-bons which they do not want. There is much truth in 
M. Louis Blane’s witty description of us, for we do remember seeing 
the conventional sense of duty pressing so strongly upon the vener- 
able head of a large family only last Christmas, that she toiled on 
slowly at a large plate of the best and richest plum-pudding that 
ever was, while sighing out her penitent sense of human weakness 
in the audible and emphatic sentence, ‘I almost loathe it ;"—but is 
this conventional periodicity in feasting and fasting confined to 
us? Is not half the world equally silly? Certainly, the Germans, 
with their Christmas trees and their Easter eggs, are quite as 
much the slaves of festive habits as we. Do not the French make 
such a convention of exchanging boxes of bon-bons at the new 
year, that the same box has sometimes travelled round through 
many hands back to him by whom it was first bought ?—and the 
conventiality of the mirth of the Roman Carnival is proverbial. 
We doubt if we pigeon-hole our emotions more than any other 
people ; but we are, perhaps, more careful to pigeon-hole fine 
meats, rich puddings, and strong drinks in the same hole with 
mirth, so as to lay our hands easily on both at once. 


The Pall Mall has done a lavish and costly thing in obtaining 
from America by Atlantic Cable a whole column of summary of 
Mrs. Stowe’s reply to the Quarterly Review and others on the 
Byron scandal. But we doubt whether English interest in that 
very disagreeable business has not become almost extinct 
since it was proved that the truth of the matter cannot be 
obtained on the evidence of any one who contradicted herself 
so flagrantly as the late Lady Byron. For our own parts, 
unless the letters to Mrs. Leigh, written before and after 
Lady Byron’s separation from her husband, and published 
in the Quarterly Review, could be proved a forgery, we should 
decline to attach any further weight to Lady Byron's evidence in 
the matter. We have no doubt Mrs. Stowe gives substantially 
(though very loosely) what Lady Byron really said to her; but 
what does it matter what a witness said who, at the very time of 
the events to which she referred, can be proved to have acted in 
a manner wholly inconsistent with the version subsequently fur- 
nished by her from memory? Mrs. Stowe does not appear able to 
furnish the slightest explanation of the letters to Mrs. Leigh, and 
yet persists in her profound belief in the accuracy of Lady Byron's 
statement. She has done very wrong to revive the subject, since she 
can do nothing to substantiate her own statement except reiterate 
it,— which may seem substantiation to Mrs. Stowe, but certainly 
proves nothing beyond the energy of the witness, which, in Mrs. 
Stowe’s case, we should have been willing from the first to concede. 


‘* Professor” Gamgee, on the whole, must be considered to have 
won the controversy about the cattle disease. We opposed him 
rather severely, but still the stamping-out process was the one 
tried, and it sueceeded. He now thinks, according to the 7imes, 
that he has solved the question of the preservation of meat. His 





of illustrations. He shows, for example, that of the £120,000,000 
a year which constitute the savings of the Union, 34 per cent. is 
wasted in paying an unnecessary price for iron to about 1,000 | 
individuals. He believes that of the 2,000 articles now subject to | 
an average duty of 47 per cent. at least one-third could be set free | 
Without loss of revenue, and he recommends gradual reductions | 
on the remainder. He would at present abolish the duty on | 
lumber, which cripples house-building in the States, and that on | 


idea is to kill the animals by inhaling carbonic oxide, and then 
bleed them, and then ice them, after which they will keep for any 


reasonable time. It is said that bodies thus ‘‘cured” will keep 


| from three to twelve months, and if that statement is true, the 


whole meat trade will be affected. We hope it is true, for if it is 
good meat will be procurable in London at 6d. a pound. 








Consols were on Friday evening 024 to 923. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a 
THE FRENCH MINISTRY. 


HE view we expressed last week of the continued Minis- 
terial crisis in France did the Emperor Napoleon less 

than justice. We believed that his object was to form a 
Cabinet of creatures, and did not allow sufficiently for his 
greatest intellectual quality, his capacity when time is allowed 
him of detaching his mind from its surroundings—of ascending, 
as it were, to some speculative height, and thence considering 
the situation. It is clear from his conduct that after the 
usual interval of vacillation, the usual demand of time to 
think his thoughts out,—time during which Napoleon seems to 
those around him a man of boneless will,—the Emperor has 
taken the great resolution to accept the Ministry the Chamber 
would elect by ballot, without reference to his personal likings 
or dislikes. The new Ministry represents a clear majority in 
the Chamber, in fact the whole Chamber except the Arca- 
dians and the Left, represents it intellectually and morally, as 
completely and as fairly as if France had been by constitution 
a limited monarchy. We do not mean that it so represents 
the country, but the Chamber as itis. No personal feeling on 
the part of the Sovereign, and scarcely any conviction, has 
been allowed to stand in the way of the experiment. The 
Emperor isa Free Trader, but the Ministry, like France, is as a 
whole inclined towards “ moderate” Protection, that is pro- 
tection as an expedient rather than as a fanaticism. The 
Minister of Finance in particular is believed to be inclined 
that way, while the Premier, though a free trader, is so languid 
in his belief that he warmly supported the strongest Pro- 
tectionist in France, M. Pouyer-Quertier, in his candidature 
for Paris. The Emperor is Voltairian and friendly to Italy, 
but the Ministry, like France, is on the religious side of its 
head faintly Catholic, and on the political side rather disposed 
to retain its clasp upon the throat of its nearest neighbour. The 
Emperor is Bonapartist, that is, he likes toselect his servantsfrom 
among men devoted from conviction or from circumstances to his 
family, regarding men like De Morny, or Walewski, or Persigny 
with a feeling of strong friendship, and his one visible prejudice 
is against the Orleans family. This Ministry, however, is by 
history Orleanist, so Orleanist that people laugh and ask if the 
Comte de Paris nominated it, and one of its most prominent 
personages is Count Napoleon Daru, a man who ought, from 
his father’s history, to have been Bonapartist, but who was 
Orleanist, who openly resisted the Prince President, who was 
arrested after the coup d'état, and who is not even accused in 
Paris of having suppressed any of his convictions. In receiving 
him the Emperor must almost have felt as if he were pardon- 
ing a traitor, yet he confides to him the Foreign Office, the 
department in which he has hitherto been most supreme. And 
by his side, as Minister of the Interior, ruler of France in details, 
is another partizan of the exiled House, M. Chevandier de Val- 
drome, The Emperor must desire to keep the true financial situ- 
ation as quiet as possible, for a hard-headed Minister would 
make sad havoc of M. Magne’s rose-coloured figures, yet he has 
accepted M. Buffet as Chancellor of the Exchequer, a man 
who, politically a Parliamentarian, and therefore indisposed to 
screen the errors of personal government, is personally as firm 
as a rock, quite capable of resisting the whole influence of the 
Court. 
Vizier, the all-powerful Prefect of the Seine, to be superseded 
by M. Chevreau, avowedly because though he dislikes the 
change his Ministers approve it. The Empress, who can by 
possibility like none of these things, is as gracious to the New 
Ministry as a constitutional Queen Consort, and in fact, to 
judge from appearances, the word has been passed that 
Parliamentary government shall be fairly tried. Nor, we 
think, is it at all probable that appearances are deceitful. The 
Emperor may believe that he can rule even through these 
men, as Louis Philippe ruled through stronger men than they ; 
but if he had meant them to fail visibly, intended to intrigue 
against them, he would have selected a weaker group, not men 


with a distinct so/idurit’, though they belong to two sections | is now under the consideration of the Government. 
be a great change, and we believe a wholly beneficial change, 
from the present system, which is for the most part the com- 
petition of a few nominated candidates with each other for every 


of the Chamber, nor men who so fully represent the majority 
in that body. The balance of evidence is that he is for the 
present acting straightforwardly, that he desires to try the 


experiment, and that if he finds himself able to sway his |v 


Cabinet upon a few great points, such as the foreign policy of | I 
France, he will really feel, as he told the Deputies on New 
Year’s Day, as if he were relieved of a burdensome weight of 


comparatively small. 
Engineer Studentships, Dockyard Apprenticeships, and School- 


in accordance with the wishes of France, and this we still ex. 
pect will prove to be their grand difficulty. They could, no 
doubt, with the present Chamber and the present majority, 
introduce any bills they like, including some which the count 
much desires. A bill, for example, restoring to the Com. 
munes the right of electing the Mayor would be enthusiastj. 
cally received ; and there are tax bills, military bills, and g 
on, which would, no doubt, have a good effect ; but the point, 
unfortunately for them, does not lie there. It is not what they 
will do, but their right to do it, about which France is cop. 
cerned. Until they have been approved by a free Parliament, 
their title to power is bad. Most of them stand pledged toa 
Reform Bill, and if a Reform Bill is passed a dissolution must 
necessarily follow, and an election of the last importance—ap 
election to decide whether France, logical France, will be 
content with a Constitutional instead of a Republican réyime, 
That election would take place under the most unfavourable 
circumstances, just when the Administration had surrendered 
its influence, and just when the electors had recovered their 
rights, but before the Constitutionalists, as we may now 
designate the coalition which supports M. Ollivier, had had 
time to show their mettle, or to make themselves visible to the 
country in their deeds. They would be in fact in the position of 
men who had summoned the electorate to decide on an abstract 
proposition,—that France be a limited monarchy,—not of men 
asking whether France approved their government or not. So 
asked, France would if left free in all probability decide against 
them, and in favour either of the Empire or the Republic, and 
we cannot but believe that they will in some way endeavour 
to secure to themselves time, that they will pledge themselves 
to electoral reform and a dissolution next year, but plead the 
urgency of public business and the state of the finances as 
excuses for refusing it this. It is difficult to understand why, 
if this is not his policy, M. Ollivier took so much trouble to 
defend indefensible elections, or why he submitted on this 
point so completely to the Emperor’s terms. It is reported 
that M. Thiers, charmed with the accession of his own school 
to power and fearful of a victory for the Left, is prepared to 
defend delay from the tribune, and of course the Chamber wil} 
be only too ready to accept any eloquently-worded excuse for 
postponing suicide. It does not want to be sent back to 
electors raging against the pressure put on them six months 
ago. On the other hand, the Ministry must be keenly aware 
that until supported by a free Parliament they are the 
Emperor’s nominees, that their majority depends in a great 
degree upon his favour, that they have no right of controlling 
him who is representative through a Chamber which is not, 
that their only raison d’étre is in fact the personal will whose 
authority they desire to abrogate. 

The situation is a difficult one, and places weapons in the 








hands of the Radicals which they will be certain to use with 
ever increasing effect, and with the result, we fear, of driving 
the Ministry to rely more and more upon the Emperor's sup- 
port, he alone being able to protect them against the pressure 
of opinion. 
is really governed by a Ministry elected by her representatives, 
—a change in itself equivalent to a revolution. 
peror’s will may still in the last resort be the supreme law, 
but he cannot execute that will without orders which would 
be tantamount to a coup d'etat. 
And finally, the Emperor has permitted his Parisian | declare war without M. Buffet’s consent without leaving him- 
; self without a Ministry, and without reckoning on the strongest 
resistance within the Chamber, and this in itself is a serious 
limitation on Ceesarism. 
Ministers ; but he has to consult them, instead of consult- 
ing only his own mind, a radical change in the position he has 
occupied for eighteen years. 


For the present, however, all is safe, and France 


The Em- 


He could not, for example, 


He has not perhaps to obey his 





OPEN COMPETITION. 


HE newspapers state, and we believe quite truly, that the 
policy of opening the junior posts in all the various 


Departments of the Civil Service to perfectly open competition 


This would 


The number of Government departments which 
1ave at present adopted the system of open competition is 
The Admiralty has adopted it for its 


vacancy. 


power. masterships ; the Civil Service Commissioners have adopted it 





It remains for the new Ministers to show that they can rule 





for all their Clerkships, and even for their Messengerships ; 
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the Council of India have adopted it for their copying Clerk- 
ships; and—most important of all as yet—the Civil Service 
of India have adopted it for both their Covenanted Service and 
their (Uncovenanted) Forest Service. Again, the Military 
Colleges at Woolwich and at Sandhurst, the Telegraph 
and Public Works’ Department in India, the Army Medical 
Service, and the India Medical Service, have all adopted the 
same principle of open competition for the distribution 
of their appointments. But with this the list of all the more 
important State departments which have thrown their junior 
clerkships or other lower appointments completely open to the 
competition of all duly qualified candidates, is ended. One or 
+wo small departments here and there have thrown open a 
few clerkships to competition, but with this exception all the 
other great offices and departments, of course the vast majority, 
allow only nominated candidates to compete,—a given number 
of competitors being nominated for each vacancy. Now, there 
might be a good deal to say a priort,—as a matter of expe- 
rience no one can say that it answered,—fcr leaving the 
patronage of the various departments absolutely to their head, 
and making him responsible for the efficiency or inefficiency 
of his staff. There is certainly a good deal to be said for 
open competition. But the half-way house at which, by a 
characteristic compromise, England has stopped short, has 
really nothing to be said for it at all. It does not secure 
the State the services of the ablest men of the class 
who would be really best fitted for, and most likely 
to be content with, the situations offered them. It 
does confine the choice of the State to men more or 
less unlikely to be permanently satisfied with their place, since 
the tendency of giving the power of nomination to the chief 
of a department is to get it exercised in favour of those who have 
a little Parliamentary influence in their favour,—very often 
precisely those, as Mr. Horace Mann has pointed out in a 
recent paper read before the Statistical Society,—who are most 
likely to have a social standard above the mark of the incomes 
for which they apply. Make your field of choice larger still, 
and it is certain to include a great number of men of energy, 
educated in much simpler social habits, who are not only likely 
to win the appointment from their social superiors, but to be 
far better satisfied with it when they have won it, and far less 
disposed to agitate for higher pay. Undoubtedly the nomina- 
tion system not only vastly limits the field of energy and 
industry from which to choose, but limits still more the social 
area from which a successful choice is probable. A great 
many of the “ disappointed aspirant” class of which we hear 
so much, would never have applied at all if they had had to 
run the gauntlet of an open competition; a good many more 
would have failed simply because they would not have thrown 
the sort of. zeal into the task of preparing for competition 
which a man hoping for a (to him) really satisfactory prospect 
in life would be likely to throw into it. Nothing can be 
clearer than that a system which favours the more languid 
competitors for an office, at the expense of the more eager 
outer world, is exceedingly likely to result in discontented 
officials. It is not at all true that the lower the standard of 
ability and knowledge required, the better is the candidate 
likely to be satisfied with a small appointment, for the 
expenditure and social standard of men certainly does not 
vary in proportion to industry and energy; but, on the other 
hand, it is most true that the slenderer the ambition of the 
candidate for the post he seeks, and the less of serious effort, 
therefore, he makes to get it, the less likely will he be to rest 
satisfied with it if he does get it. Limit your field of claim 
to the sphere where the office sought for is languidly de- 
sired by men who regard it as a little below them, though 
they compete for it to satisfy importunate relatives, and you 
cannot hope for a satisfied and willing staff. Include in that 
field those to whom such an office would be thought to give a 
teal competence and something of social distinction, and you 
haye a chance both of much more energy and ability, and 
of more content as well. We are satisfied that the present 
limitation by nominations involves many of the evils of the 
simple patronage system while failing to impose its clearly 
defined responsibilities. 

The one great field on which the open-competition system 
has, as yet, been tried, is that of the Indian Civil Service, 
which has now been recruited by 664 men chosen at 12 dif- 
ferent periods by open competition out of 2,492 competitors, 
each civilian being therefore on the average, the best in 
acquirement and ability out of four men satisfying the 
physical, moral, and other preliminary conditions imposed, 
and eager, as well as so far fitted, for the service. The 





change was a great one from the old system, and was at 
first denounced far and wide as a disaster. It was very truly 
said that the old system of nomination by East India Direc- 
tors to Haileybury brought together a sort of family party of 
cousins, close connections, and acquaintances, bound by strict 
common ties to each other, and certain to act in India with 
an active esprit de corps that could not but be invaluable in 
that dreary wilderness of ideas and customs utterly alien 
to Englishmen. The open-competition system was therefore 
tried in India, under conditions in some respects remarkably 
disadvantageous. As yet the system has been tried for 
barely fifteen years, so that its results cannot be said to have 
been quite adequately tested; but it is certain that these 
results have not only not been disastrous, but, as far as known, 
remarkably the reverse. Only last May the Zimes’ corre- 
spondent in Calcutta analyzed the position of the first thirteen 
competition-wallahs who went out to India in 1856, showing 
that of 567 names on the Bengal Civil List in 1869, eleven 
of these thirteen (two of them were dead) stood between 
235th and 247th on the list, with salaries varying from 
£1,590 per annum up to £3,300 per annum. “In less than 
twelve years,” he wrote, “ the first eleven competition-wallahs 
have thus worked themselves up into most important and 
well-paid positions. All are above the average. Almost all 
are men of mark, and several even of the very highest pro- 
mise.” And younger competition-wallahs have risen even 
more rapidly. The same correspondent tells us that the 
results show the admirable physique no less than the intel- 
lectual energy of the competition-wallahs, who it was con- 
fidently predicted would turn out to be sickly bookworms. 
Dr. Gull, who examines the candidates and re-examines them 
before their departure, reported that 296 candidates examined 
by him showed a remarkably healthy physique, 121 an average 
physique, and only 52 any signs of delicacy. “It has been 
forced upon me,”—he writes, and this testimony is of no little 
importance in relation to the general subject, —‘“ that superior 
physical health and strength are generally essential to success 
in these competitive eraminations. The status of the candidates’ 
health was higher after the second than after the first exami- 
nation.” This is a very remarkable statement, and the 
experience of the present writer, who has seen personally 
a good deal of the system and its working, would authorize 
another remark somewhat akin in drift, namely, that 
superior good sense, practical sagacity, and strength of 
purpose are, in general, even more essential to success 
in these competitive examinations than purely intellectual 
qualities. Nothing can be more erroneous than to suppose 
that these examinations test solely intellectual dexterity. The 
sensible man who husbands his forces and methodizes and eco- 
nomizes his time, is sure in the end, and likely even in the 
beginning, to beat the merely brilliant man of parts. At least, 
when any number of subjects of examination is included, fore- 
sight, coolness of temperament, and power of self-control are 
quite certain to tell most formidably on the result. Undoubtedly, 
as regards the only great field on which open competition has 
been tried,—that of the Civil Service of India,—the experi- 
ment has been remarkable for yielding more than was expected 
of it, a test of practical no less than of intellectual ability. 
But it will be said very justly that the great majority of 
junior clerkships in our Civil Service do not need qualities of 
this kind; and hence it will be inferred that in asking 
for open competition we are asking to crack nuts with a 
steam-engine and cut blocks with a razor. This would cer- 
tainly not be so as regards the attachés and junior clerk- 
ships in such offices as the Foreign Office, or examiner- 
ships in the Council of Education Office. But the proper 
reply is that no test is more elastic than this of open 
competition for the junior appointments. It will test humble 
acquirements where only humble acquirements are needed, and 
wide acquirements where wide acquirements are needed. Its 
advantages in the lower stage are that besides excluding posi- 
tive incapacity, it opens out hopes and gives motives for in- 
dustry to very large classes,—which is certainly better than 
merely giving a Minister the privilege of providing certain 
persons pressed on him by Members of Parliament with a 
likelihood of attaining an oflice which, in nine cases out of 
ten, they will be dissatisfied with when they get it. It is 
a common-place error to suppose that the method of ‘ open 
competition’ implies the absence of all investigation of the 
candidates’ character and antecedents. In point of fact, we 
doubt whether any candidates’ antecedents have been so 
thoroughly sifted as those appointed by this method. The 
Civil Service Commissioners, before they examine at all, 
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institute a most thorough investigation of the moral character 
and repute, and have very often discovered disqualifying facts 
behind the most unexceptionable testimonials. Then, again, 
if the offices to be competed for, the conditions of eligibility, 
and the prospects or no-prospects of promotion are carefully 
published to the world, the mere fact of unlimited competition 
will be sure to repel the class of men who are at all above the 
position, and leave only the candidates to whom success would 
be an advance in life, and failure no disgrace. If we want men 
who are certain to take some pride in their position, if 
they gain it, it is quite clear that we must cease to confine 
the competition to those who have friends at Court already. 

We believe, then, that unrestricted competition for the 
lower offices in every department of State would be, in every 
respect, greatly superior to the present system of restricted 
competition ;—that it could be adapted, as in the case of the 
Indian Civil Service it has been adapted, to select men for 
great careers; and that it could equally well be adapted, as 
in the case of several offices it has been already adapted, 
to select from amongst persons of the humblest acquirements 
and ambitions those who are most likely to prove trust- 
worthy, industrious, and efficient. The moment you limit 
the field of competition by any principle of arbitrary nomi- 
nation, you not only shut out a vast number from the hope 
of a career, which is in itself an evil, but you shut out in 
all probability precisely those to whom success would be 
happiness, and give an artificial advantage to those who rather 
put up with the career in question than desire it. We trust 
the Government will come to the wise and logical decision on 
the subject before them. After going so far, to stop short at 
the unmeaning compromise of restricted competitions, would 
be one of those spurious exercises of caution which bear the 
same fruits as rashness itself. 





STATE AID FOR EMIGRATION. 


ARLIAMENT will, we fear, be occupied as soon as it 
meets with the old “ condition-of-England question,”’ 
which has so often depressed our statesmen, and tempted 
thinkers to doubt whether civilization is not purchased at too 
dear a price. After rejecting all sensational statements, and 
remembering the distress which is always with us in the be- 
ginning of winter, we shall still have to admit the existence 
of an exceptional amount of suffering among men quite will- 
ing to work hard. There isa paralysis of enterprise in the 
cities which has thrown thousands out of employ. and these 
thousands have come to the end of their accumulations, which 
in a people demoralized by State charity are never sufficient to 
meet a serious emergency. Something must be done with 
these men and their families. They cannot be starved, the 
State either cannot or will not give them work, and if they 
are maintained in idleness out of local taxes, those taxes drive 
the ‘self-supporting poor to swell the ranks of the miserable army 
which the State already assists. Moreover, by the side of the 
distress, deepening and widening it, there exists a most unusual 
amount of apprehensiveness. The class which is very near 
ruin but not ruined, the class which is scarcely reached by 
Queen’s taxes, but is crushed by rates, grows larger every day, 
and grows, too, very much more apprehensive of ruin. With 
education comes foresight, and with foresight fear, and with 
fear a kind of rage among the miserable against society, and 
government, and the rich, which, if not yet dangerous, at 
least gives vehemence to every complaint and audacity to every 
suggestion. The opposition within the meeting of Tuesday 
in Exeter Hall, for example, was, so far as it went, a revolu- 
tionary opposition led by men with agrarian ideas, and the 
audience evidently pined for orators who would express their 
thoughts with a little more of the savageness, so to speak, 
with which distress had filled their own hearts. The intensely 
respectable orators who addressed them hardly came up to 
their own ideas of fervour. 

While English cities are suffering thus from a redundancy 
of labour, from the presence of men for whom they can find 
neither work nor food, other territories all over the world are 
suffering almost as much from insufficient population. There 
is in Canada, the United States, Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa, in the vast region, that is, owned by men who 
speak English and who welcome Englishmen, a farm of fifty 
acres or a wage of 10s. a day for every able-bodied man who 
chooses to go and work a little harder there than he 
did here, who in fact honestly wills to make money by toil. 
Natal in particular offers fifty acres in free gift. Reams of 
statements have been published on this subject, written by 





men of every variety of opinion—we ourselves have published 
quires—but the stories all come back to this, that for the 
man who can work hard with his hands, and specially for the 
man who can work hard upon land, who can plough, or dig, 
or thatch, or put up rough walls, or fell timber, or “ garden,” 
or do rough carpentry, or drive horses, or do any manner of 
iron work, or paint, or in fact do anything of any “hard” 
kind, there is in the Union, in Canada, in the Australias, ang 
at Natal rough plenty to be had, without waiting or chance 
of disappointment, and with no material drawback except one, 
He must give up some of his dignity, if dignity with hin 
means doing one little bit of work, say bricklaying, to 
perfection. He must learn to do anything, to be withip 
his own trade Jack-of-all-work, to be, in fact, an eff. 
cient human being instead of a first-class artizan. Subject 
to that condition, which we are well aware is of all condi. 
tions the one most keenly resented by skilled labour, success 
is certain, and success means for all, except the very best, com- 
parative luxury, an overplus of food, good lodging, good 
chances, money to put by, and teaching for the babies. That 
much is as certain as any prospect of the kind can be, and we 
do not wonder that men who know it is certain, who care 
about the colonies, and who are filled often with a sort of 
ecstasy of pity for English misery, should assert roundly that 
the condition-of-England question lies in a nutshell, that the 
only problem is to transport English misery to Australian 
space, to let the air rush into the vacuum ; or that the sufferers 
themselves should accept that view with the eagerness at once 
of hope and of despair, should claim the colonies as the public 
property, and fiercely demand a road by which they may reach 
their estate. Nor can we wonder that minds fired at once by 
pity and by imagination, by the miseries here and the possi- 
bilities there, by the starvation in Poplar and the buried 
mutton in Port Philip, should overlook the enormous diffi- 
culties in the way of State aid to emigration. For it is to 
that after all thai all these meetings, and resolutions, and 
speeches, and petitions, and deputations really come. Nobody 
is stopping private effort. If a labourer, hopeless in this 
country, saves up enough to get away, the country bids him 
“God speed!” and thinks him wise in his generation. If 
the colony aids him England entirely approves the enterprise 
of the colony. If the colonists in London can form an asso- 
ciation to help intending emigrants, they will have no oppo- 
sition to encounter, and if they can do it on a great scale 
will have any amount of aid. People will subscribe and 
lecture, and do everything that is in them to do very liberally 
and very gladly. It is State aid alone about which there is 
doubt, and reason for doubt,—so much reason that we fear 
such aid, if granted at all, must be confined within very 
narrow limits. To take the simplest suggestion, that the 
State or the parish should provide a free passage for every 
able-bodied man upon the rates, and so save itself further 
expenditure on him, what is that but to offer a huge bonus 
for being out of work? Thousands wish to emigrate, and the 
cheapest and speediest way of emigrating would be to leave 
off work. If, again, we send out the man without his wife 
and family, we place them upon the rates “for good,” while 
if we send all together the passage-money would be equivalent 
to out-door relief for two years, and this is exclusive of any 
aid for the first month after landing. It is absolutely essential 
that the aid should be in the form of loan, or we shall injure 
the taxpayer more than we benefit the workman, and how is 
the loan to be recovered? Is it to be left to honour, and a 
bonus thus offered for a cowardly kind of theft? or is the 
Government to be hunting up its creditors through the back- 
woods of every colony it possesses, bringing little suits before 
Colonial Courts, and incurring the odium of apparent greedi- 
ness over half the world? No doubt the parish might in 
certain cases aid emigrants by direct grants made without hope 
of repayment ; but then these grants, which are already legal, 
are sure to be made to men of whom the parish is anxious to 
be rid, and whom therefore the colony is not particularly 
anxious to receive,—emigrants beyond work and emigrants 
below work being about as welcome in Australia as convicts 
would be. And these grants will not be made in country 
parishes, where the guardians are usually farmers, possessed 
with the notion that their prosperity depends upon the cheap- 
ness of agricultural labour. It is the State which must act 
if any official aid is to be given; and we scarcely see how the 
State is to act unless it be by lending ships to the Emigration 
Society, or persuading the colonies with spare lands to pass some 


sort of a Homestead Law. Not one of the speakers on Tuesday ° 





suggested, that we see, any practical step which it was open 
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to Government to take, old officials like Sir George Grey 
peing as vague on this point as Mr. Beales. Mr. Applegarth, 
the Trades’ Unionist, did indeed suggest amid great applause a 
decidedly practical step, that the Church should be disen- 
dowed and its funds applied to emigration, but we presume 
he is aware that this device, however admirable, will not pre- 
cisely meet the difficulty of to-day. Mr. Beales was quite 


ready, as usual, “to endure any amount of odium ” if only | 


Englishmen might be made happy in Australia, but he did 
not see how they were to get there any more clearly than we 
see why he is to encounter odium for wishing them to travel. 
The meeting finally passed a resolution to wait npon Mr. 
Gladstone and press the propriety of giving aid upon him, 
put they dispersed without a hint as to the kind of aid. One 
kind the Government, no doubt, could give of a very effectual 
sort. If every national schoolmaster in the country were 
asked to read and comment on a good sketch of working life 
in the different colonies, much of that fear of the unknown 
which now delays emigration much more than the difficulty 
of obtaining a passage would speedily disappear. But beyond 
this, and a loan of steamers, we cannot see our way to State aid. 





THE CONTAGIOUS DISEASES’ ACT. 

T is, we believe, our duty, at any risk of annoying any section 
of our readers, to give a decided opinion upon this most 
unpleasant subject, and the reasons for that opinion, and we 
will endeavour to do our duty. After the protest against 
the Act published by so many English women of the highest 
character in the Daily News, a protest which gives us a new 
idea of women’s intellectual courage and capacity for poli- 
tical life, it would be cowardice to avoid giving a vote or 
to make the vote a silent one ; but we will if we can avoid the 
controversy, and we will not under any pressure whatever 
publish a letter on the subject. It is not a topic for irrespon- 
sible writers, at least in our columns, and if there is one thing 
nastier than the matter itself, it is an effusion of sentimental 
imbecility about it, dictated half by ignorance and half by a 
misdirected religious belief. The plain truth of the whole 
matter is this:—There has been raging for the last three 
hundred years among the people of Europe, and for the last 
century and a half among the people of the whole world, a 
virulent poison, which, though not the consequence of sexual 
vice, can be transmitted, except under exceptional and unlikely 
circumstances, only through sexual vice, which, at all events, 
if sexual vice ceased would in a generation cease entirely. 
The poison, it is believed by the medical profession, can be 


transmitted only by contagion ; but so terrible is its virulence | 
that it may be communicated to the most innocent, that | 
it radically impairs the constitution, and that its conse- | 


quences may be transmitted from generation to generation. 
It is more than probable that the whole of the life- 
sapping affections which we class under the head of “ scrofula” 
are directly traceable to the poison, quite certain that entire 
races may perish of its effects, nearly certain that a race as 
great as ours may be deteriorated in physique to the most 
frightful extent, may sink into a race of ricketty cowards, use- 
less for all the grander enterprises of life. Under certain 
favouring circumstances, so fearful is its action that it 
becomes the first cause of inefliciency in whole classes of 
society,—is, for example, at this moment the one disease with 
which the managers of the British Army have to reckon. It 
has happened—we can give dates and instances, and the Lancet 
could multiply them tenfold—that entire regiments have been 
paralyzed from this cause alone. a two-thirds majority being 
unfit for duty, while each man of that two-thirds is potentially 
anew centre of the poison. Pressed by some very frightful 
evidences of the evil, evidences recorded, we believe, during 
the Indian Mutiny, the chiefs of the Army, of the Government, 
and of the political parties agreed to adopt a plan which most 
surgeons believed would, if carried out, prevent the further 
development of the disease. They believed that if every 
woman attacked with it in a cantonment or garrison town were 
compelled to go to hospital its spread might be limited, and to 
secure that end enacted that every woman likely from her 
trade to be attacked should be subject to medical surveillance. 
So successful was the Act believed to be, that it was proposed 
to extend it beyond the limits of garrison towns, and in fact 
make it, if public opinion would allow, universal throughout the 
kingdom. So firm is the conviction of the majority of the profes- 
sion, and therefore of the majority of educated imen upon the sub- 
ject, that the Act would probably have been extended in silence 


| though, as we believe, mistaken women, who have succeeded 
_in compelling public discussion, and therefore, we doubt not, 
in defeating the scheme. Opinion is not ripe for its full dis- 
cussion, and without full discussion it will be quite impossible 
to overcome the instinctive resistance of the majority of the 
best class of the electors. The Army will be fortunate if even 
' the original Act can be maintained. 
The arguments upon which these ladies rely, and which in 
| a less conscious way guide the minds of the men who agree 
with them, are three, two of which we think we can treat 
| delicately, while upon the third it is necessary to speak out. 
‘It is said that the plan fails, that its effects are illusory, and 
| that it only gives to the vicious a false security. Of course, 
if that is correct, the argument in defence of the Act falls to 
‘the ground. Let the Act be given up instantly, as an 
| unwarrantable interference with private life, and a vicious 
| dereliction from principles of modesty which, sound or un- 
| sound, are inextricably interwoven with our social organism. 
| If that is correct, no defence is possible for it; but then its 
|correctness must be left to the decision of the medical 
| profession, or, at all events, of their best representatives. It 
|is ridiculous to decide such a matter on lay opinion, or 
| without evidence which they alone possess. Let them inquire 
| again, or again register their testimony, and let that be final 
|as to the matter of fact,—the efficient restraint of disease by 
| legislation. Then it is said the whole burden of the Act 
'falls on the unhappy women, leaving the men, who of the 
two are the more guilty, unscathed. That objection is true 
on one point, the risk which exists under the Act that respect- 
able women may be suspected—a perfectly intolerable risk, 
which requires some additions to the machinery specially to 
prevent it, making it easier to apply the law against extortion 
by threats—but it is unfortunately not true as to the main 
thesis. We must leave proof to the Lancet; but we may 
state the blank fact that the Act protects the women far 
more than their accomplices, is far more necessary for them, 
jand is sometimes welcomed by them. Even if this were 
not so, statesmen must still consider the possible, and as it is 
simply impossible to put the soldiery under regulation, as we 
should rouse a most dangerous and cynical mutiny if we did, 
it only remains to do what can be done without resistance or 
even opposition, and what, if done effectually, would in a few 
| years, as is believed, stamp the poison out. We cannot enter 
frankly into that point, nor fortunately is it needful, for it 
is the third objection alone which is the serious one. But for 
this the whole matter would be left where it ought always to 
_have remained, in the hands of the medical profession, as 
much outside or inside public discussion as the Caesarean opera- 
tion. It is believed that preventive Acts diminish or destroy a 
divinely appointed retribution for divinely forbidden vice. If that 
| were true, we at least should be inclined to say cadit querstio, and 
| abandon thediscussion. After all has been said or that can be said 
| by roues, by men of the world, or by cool statesmen in favour of 
‘laxity, the fact remains that prostitution is polyandry under 
' another name, and is more fatal alike to virtue and to civiliza- 
| tion than any other form which the relation of the sexes can 
jassume. Every other, even the institution of the cavalier? ser- 
| venti, presupposes something of personal affection and some de- 
| gree of constancy, and this does not. It is indefinitely worse from 
any moral point of view than the moral laxity which increases 
the returns of illegitimacy, and which is so often quoted as 
| proof that Scotland, for example, is worse than London. Un- 
fortunately for mankind, however, the assumption has no 
manner of truth in it. The poison does not arise from pro- 
miscuous or illicit intercourse, but only from intercourse with 
affected persons. A man may lead an immoral life for fifty 
years and never experience the “retribution’’ which yet 
may fall on the first lad who, half from silliness and half 
from passion, gets momentarily entrapped into a vicious 
course. To the worst form of English vice, the seduction of 
the innocent, it can never, from the nature of things, be a 
punishment, rather the fear of such a retribution tends to 
spread wide the tendency to seduce, and thus becomes in 
itself a source of more evil than the * retribution ” ever could 
by any possibility cure. The moral argument is in trath 
worthless, would be worthless even if it were not so certain 
that the disease, so far from being nature’s retribution on 
vice, was unknown in both the ancient world and the modern 
world previous to the sixteenth century. 

We have spoken out thu; plainly because we intend, unless 
a serious Parliamentary discussion should ensue, to leave 
the subject to the profession to which we are convinced it 








over the country, but for the protest raised by a few courageous 





properly belongs. There is, as far as we can perceive, neither 
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morality nor immorality in such legislation, unless indeed, as the 
Pall Mall Gazette has said, it is immoral to attempt any cure 
at all. A frightful disease is among us, which does not follow 
vice, but follows its own apparently accidental course, and 
which, therefore, the profession is entirely justified in stamp- 
ing out by any preventive laws it can suggest. That those 
laws should even appear by implication to license prosti- 
tution is most evil, but they do so in appearance only, for 
they declare it a little more shameful, a little more hostile to 
civilization, a little more deserving of penal restraint than it 
was before. Their object is to guard the human race from a 
terrible curse which in no degree checks vice, and the effect 
of which falis mainly upon the innocent ; and whatever the 
possible defects in machinery, that object is a legitimate one 
for Christian legislation. 





THE TORY LEADERSHIP IN THE LORDS. 


HE Tory papers evidently feel sensitive at the somewhat 
cynical interest displayed by the Liberal journals as to 

the prospects of their party in the Lords. They snap at all 
suggestions and condolences with a sharpness which betrays 
their real irritability and anxiety on the subject. And really 
they must be in a great strait, if the rumour which the cor- 
respondent of the Scotsman,—a very shrewd man, who gene- 
rally knows something of what is really going on,—has 
circulated, is true, that the favourite just now for leader in 
Tory circles is the dismal Duke, the Duke of Marlborough. 
Why, the resuscitation of Lord Malmesbury as leader would 
be nothing to such a fiasco as that. Lord Malmesbury is in 
his way a man of the world, with a certain good-humoured 
though shambling sense. True, he does not speak what you 
can well call English, and does fondly worship the ideal 
English of the Daily Telegraph. True, also, he never attempted 
anything in the way of statesmanship except foreign policy, 
and had a knack of making a great mess of that. But still he 
did humbly follow in the footsteps of the late Lord Derby, and 
though Patroclus was not much when Achilles was laid up 
with gout in his tent,—he had the ear of the House, under- 
stood its ways, and one qualification at least he had, he 
took his cares easily, was seldom dismal over them, and no 
one could ever say that he over-rated his responsibilities. 
But if the Tories were to hunt all through their ranks, they 
could hardly find a less fit man for leader of their body than 
the solemn Ex-President of the Council, who has just acted 
as mute at the obsequies of Rugby, and is now talked of, it 
seems, for the post of chief mourner for the late Lord Derby 
in the House of Lords. No doubt it would be a choice tend- 
ing far more powerfully than any monument to endear the 
memory of the departed Tory chief to the Tory Lords, and 
to renew the fountains of their tears. If it be decided on in 
the same spirit in which savage tribes are known to scourge 
and gash themselves over the graves of their departed chief- 
tains, in order that there may be something practical to 
remind them of their grief, we have nothing further to 
say. Nothing could be better calculated for the pur- 
pose of throwing emblematic dust and ashes on the 
heads of the great Conservative peers than crowning 
their party with the most dolorous by far of the ducal 
triumvirate which adorned the ministry of Mr. Disraeli. 


finally, he showed himself timorous and dull about the 
“Conscience Clause,” the drift of which Lord Granville 
showed him one day in the House of Lords that he, the Pregj. 
dent of the Council of Education, had never really gras 
The only thing he did propose that is at all likely to by 
accepted by the country was the constitution of a separate 
Ministry of Education, and even that he rendered “ inoppor. 
tune” by proving to the country how very bad a minister of 
education he himself would make. This is the only great 
public achievement of the Duke who is said to be designated 
by the Tories in their moments of despair as the successor of 
Lord Cairns. 

But sometimes little casual acts indicate the “grit” of a 
statesman even better than what he does in his ministerial 
capacity. The Duke of Marlborough has once or twice lately 
shown after this fashion how poor and thin a political nature 
he has. During Mr. Brodrick’s fight for Woodstock it will be 
remembered that Mr. Brodrick, finding the Duke’s tenants 
were greatly in awe of their master’s agent, appealed to the 
Duke of Marlborough to follow the example of various other 
great peers,—the Duke of Somerset, Lord Russell, the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, and others,—and assure his tenants that they 
were absolutely free to vote as they liked, and that no bad 
consequences would follow from their supporting, if they 
wished it, the party opposed to his own. The Duke of Marl- 
borough, in a very sullen and peremptory letter, absolutely 
declined to give his tenants this assurance, and so ranged him- 
self, we do not say with the friends of illegitimate influence, 
but at least with those who are visibly far from anxious to 
promote genuine freedom. The kind of education, whether 
political or literary, which needs the protection of a strict con- 
science clause to render it welcome to the poorer classes, is 
evidently not to the Duke of Marlborough’s mind. He hardly 
likes inflicting a theological conscience clause on clergymen, 
He still less likes to accept a political conscience clause him- 
self. The last little glimpse we have had of his impartial zeal 
for the cause of education is the acknowledged use of his 
influence in favour of one of the least distinguished of the 
recent candidates for the Head-Mastership of Rugby,—a can- 
date, too, whose use of his testimonials, if not open to any 
substantial moral criticism, has at least been so unusual as to 
evoke a protest froma number of the most respected head- 
masters of English public schools. The Duke has, we do not 
doubt, a certain amount of political craft which teaches him 
how to carry his own way in a small circle even against great 
odds of argument and reason. But if this be a quality of 
which a man has any right to boast at all, it certainly is not 
one which will help him as leader of the Tories in the House 
of Lords. 

Dismal even for a Duke, sermonic even for a religious 
coterie, without frankness or generosity as a politician, with- 
out a single quality of a statesman, how can the jolly old 
Tory peers endure their lives if they are to be led by this Duke 
of Marlborough ? Why, the Session will be one long season of 
Lent to them ; and before it closes they will feel as if they had 
been doing nothing but confessing their sins, and acknowledg- 
ing their wretchedness from one end of it to the other. They 
will begin to feel sentimental about Lord Cairns. They will 
exalt the late Lord Derby till his memory is enveloped in 
myth. Indeed, we could not lend even a momentary credence 
to the rumour which designates this penance for the Tories of 





The Duke of Richmond, though not much of an orator, is a 
man of real ability. The Duke of Buckingham is at least a | 
good man of business, and of sound common-sense. But the | 
Duke of Marlborough was never in his life anything but | 
dreary, and though till lately as little known as almost 
any man in the House of Lords by his public acts, he 
has recently been quite conspicuous for feebleness of con- 
ception, narrowness of tone, and a parsonic preachiness of | 
manner. | 

The only thing he has done of late in public life is his | 
administration of the Education Office, as President of the 
Council under Mr. Disraeli. What little he proposed was | 
either weak or mischievous, and he failed to carry it. He was, | 
as everybody knows, opposed to anything like compulsory | 
primary education. He declined to rate districts where 
there are no sufficient schools, on the ground that the | 
schools so established by rates could only be secular} 
schools, and that to establish secular schools would | 
be prejudicial to the country. He proposed to extend in- 
effectively the present system of aiding schools supported by 
voluntary contributions. He proposed to stereotype the educa- 
tion system by condensing all the ‘‘ minutes ’ into an Act the 
provisions of which could not afterwards be modified. And | 


'The Duke of Marlborough leading the Tory Lords! 


the House of Lords, if Mr. Disraeli’s designs were less deep 
than they often are. Who knows but thatin order to educate 
his party, he intends to place the Tories of the Upper House 
under a severely chastening dispensation for a season,—that he 
wants to deliver them into captivity till they shall be willing 
to receive the present Lorfl Derby on his own terms and 
with open arms, and ready to bow to his suggestions even if 
he tells them to give up University and College tests abso- 
lutely and at once? Mr. Disraeli may be desirous to chasten 
the Duke of Rutland, and Lord Harrowby, and the rest, till 
he bends them to his purposes,—to make them hang their 
harps upon the willows by the rivers of exile, till they are 
willing to kiss the feet of any deliverer, even though he come 
to them with the calm and frigid face of Lord Stanley. If 
there be no deep design in it, it must be baseless rumour. 
You 
might far more sensibly propose him to the Spaniards for 
the vacant throne. If Spain wants a dull grandee, with a 
dash of the obstinate schoolmaster in him and but little 
head, and is not afraid of a little dodginess in such a one, 
she could not possibly do better. 
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THE “ METAPHYSICAL CRUELTY” OF FIELD SPORTS. 
R. BERNARD CRACROFT asks in another column a 
\ question which we have often asked ourselves during the 
recent discussions on the morality of hunting,—‘‘ Is there not a 
maudlin sacrifice of common and necessary virility in drawing 
ossamer cobwebs of ‘cruelty’ [we conclude our correspondent 
means rather gossamer cobwebs of definitions of cruelty] round 
men’s feeble dreams to frighten them from a manly and healthy 
exercise?” But we cannot give the unquestioning affirmative which 
Mr. Cracroft evidently expects. He makes it a great point that 
the cruelty of the fox-hunter, if cruelty at all, is only what he 
calls “‘ metaphysical cruelty,”—in other words, we suppose, cruelty 
as determined by the motive of the act, rather than by the act. If 
a tiger, which had destroyed numbers of human lives, were being 
hunted, no one would deem the act cruelty, as the motive is to 
preserve human life through the destruction of the tiger. If a 
seal or a ptarmigan be hunted by an Arctic exploring party for food 
no one would call the act cruel, as its object is the preservation 
of human health through the destruction of the seal or ptarmigan. 
Nobody thinks of calling a butcher cruel who does his work 
effectually and humanely, unless it be a theorist who accuses the 
whole community that lives on animal food of like cruelty. 
Farther, nobody thinks the destruction of a wasps’ or hornets’ 
nest an act of cruelty, since it is done to save human beings from 
considerable pain and danger, and the whole of our civilization 
assumes that the well-being and happiness of man is a far higher 
object of concern than the happiness or even the life of the lower 
animals. Mr. Cracroft means, therefore, as we understand him, 
by calling the cruelty of hunting, if cruelty it be, ‘ a purely meta- 
physical cruelty,’ that it is a cruelty which consists solely in doing 
for a motive supposed to be inadequate, an act which if done for 
other and more adequate motives none but the most eccentric of 
mortals would deem cruel at all. 

But, then, while we of course recognize the justice of speaking 
of cruelty of this kind, if cruelty it be, as purely ‘ metaphysical 
cruelty,’ we should like to ask Mr. Cracroft if he ever heard of any 
sort of cruelty which was not in this sense ‘ metaphysical,’—i.c., 
which did not take its characteristic quality of cruelty from the 
motive rather than from the act itself. A man horsewhips a 
brutal boy for cutting off a cat’s tail or blinding it that he may 
see it floundering about in its trouble against all the objects it can 
no longer see. The horsewhipping is the infliction of severe pain, 
but it is given not from cruelty, but from indignation at cruelty. 
The act for which it is inflicted is cruel. In what do the two acts 
differ except in the motive? If the horsewhipping were given 
solely to make the boy howl and jump about in pain, that would 
be cruelty, instead of the opposite of cruelty. If the cat’s 
tail were cut off on account of a bad disease in it, or 
the poor creature blinded in experiments meant solely to 
advance our knowledge of the value of the Calabar bean in 
treating diseases of the eye, neither act would be usually regarded 
as cruel, and the former would be in the highest degree humane. 
If Mr. Cracroft be right that there is no particular reason to 
trouble ourselves about a sort of cruelty which, if cruelty at all, 
is only ‘ metaphysical cruelty,’ he might, we take it, go a good 
deal further, and tell us that we ought not to trouble ourselves about 
imputations of cruelty at all. As far as we understand the matter, 
the difference between cruelty and its opposite is exclusively one 
of motive. We can conceive no external act, however apparently 
atrocious in its cruelty, which might not be transformed into 
its opposite by a transposition of motives. A man confines an 
idiotic brother in a cellar and keeps him there in cold and hunger 
to save money out of the allowance paid for him,—that is base 
cruelty. Another man does precisely the same to shelter him from 
a close and vigilant search made by an inquisition that threatens 
to burn him alive, —that may be generous and skilful protection. 
If Mr. Cracroft is going to forbid all analysis of motive, we fear he 
means to forbid all moral analysis of cruelty whatever. But not 
the leas, no doubt, his remark might be true that we may push 
this analysis too far, till we have spun cobwebs of defini- 
tion which fetter and entangle our hearts far more seriously 
than a ceremonial religion itself. It is conceivable, for instance, 
that a man might confuse himself with fine definitions of 
cruelty, till he had not only given up all animal food, and 
the use of all clothing which implies the destruction of ani- 
mals, but had to take a separate house for all the puppies and 
kittens born in his establishment, lest any of them should be 
drowned or ill-treated;—nay, he might refuse to walk out by 
night lest he should tread inadvertently on snails or worms; and 
on any positive declaration attested by the microscope that he 


could move nowhere, whatever his care, without treading some 
infinitesimal creatures to death, might decline to move about alto- 
gether. But the question is whether there be or be not any clear 
and wide distinction between extravagances of this sort and the 
humanity which objects to some forms of hunting. Is it 
essential to the ‘common and necessary virility’ of human action 
that we should take no new distinctions which will seem too fine- 
drawn to some, and lead to the discontinuance of conduct hitherto 
thought natural, healthy, and wise? Is there not rather, as Miss 
Helen ‘Taylor points out in the new number of the Fortnightly 
Review, some danger that if we take it as our rule of life to brush 
aside all such ‘cobwebs’ of moral scruple without looking into 
them too finely,—which we take to be Mr. Cracroft’s drift,—we 
shall leave our age very much as we found it, instead of making it 
any better? It seems to us that precisely as much might be 
said against abandoning a Church in many articles of which one 
had entirely ceased to believe, on the ground that other men of 
great worth and equal width feel no such scruples. It might be 
asserted that it is inconsistent with ‘‘ common and necessary virility” 
tospend too much of our strength on measuring ourselves, just as 
this is said to justify brushing away without examination scruples 
which may grow up as to the ethics of popular amusements. It is 
quite true, no doubt, that while so much social corruption and 
iniquity remains, there may be a certain appearance of superfluous- 
ness about the too grave discussion of a class of scruples of a totally 
different order of importance from those which affect directly 
men’s conduct to each other. Still that is an objection which does 
not go far. It is impossible for any humanity in the truest sense, 
any humanity which affects the happiness of man, to grow, without 
forcing on us new suggestions on all sides. ‘The men who delibe- 
rately suppress these whenever they affect the lower animal life 
alone, will scarcely be in the front rank of those who are seeking 
to alleviate human calamity. 

We hold that this part of Mr. Cracroft’s view does not hold 
water, and that, like all the arguments which apologize for 
one sort of action, on the plea that it is no worse than another 
sort (which nobody assails), it betrays a certain weakness by an 
attempt to make adiversion and shift the ground of debate. It is 
clear that there is a real distinction between /i/ling any animal 
for the advantage of man, and forturing it for the advantage 
of man. We have argued before (see Spectator of December 4th 
last) that animals really have rights, even though they have 
not the right to live when their death is clearly needful. Can 
this be denied? Has a child a right to pull a living fly to pieces 
merely to see its structure, even though it be conceded a right to 
destroy any butterfly it can catch for a real entomological 
collection? Is the outery against vivisection a merely senti- 
mental and contemptible one, suggested by a cobweb definition of 
metaphysical cruelty ? If not, then the case, we do not say so much 
against fox-hunting,—for the fox sometimes seems to enjoy the trial 
of strength almost as much as his pursuers, and to take the field with 
a certain pride and complacency in his own power to baffle them, 
—but certainly against the hunting of animals which, like the 
hare, betray the very agony of fear during the whole chase, is far 
stronger. For the motive of vivisection is, at least, professedly 
scientific, and might conceivably result in some great step for the 
alleviation of human misery ; but the hare, if it is wanted for food, 
or its life is mischievous to the farmer, can be shot without in- 
flicting any agony of fear, and the only reason for hunting it, is the 
pleasure derived from that particular mode of excitement. The chief 
difference that we can see between pulling a living fly to pieces to 
see its structure and hare-hunting, is that the pain inflicted or con- 
jectured inthe one case must be the principal point before the imagi- 
nation, while the pain of the animal in the other case is a compara- 
tively obscure incident of the chase,—one completely overlaid by all 
the physical excitements of a delightful exercise and brilliant scene. 
No doubt this makes the former a much more mischievous form of 
cruelty than the latter, but it does not prove that the latter is not 
cruelty. ‘The true question for a manly conscience in these 
problems seems to us to be this,—granted that we have a right to 
take away the life of the lower animals for the happiness of man, 
yet have we a right to take it away in a manner needlessly painful, 
for the happiness of man? Are we not bound, if we destroy our 
lower fellow-creatures, to inflict the minimum of suffering in so 
doing? Is not this a safe law by which to limit for ourselves 
our almost terrible power and authority over them? It seems to 
| us a clear and tangible distinction to say, ‘* Right of sentencing to 
| death the lower creatures man has and ought to have, but right of 
| torture his conscience denies him and he has not. Any mode of 
| killing which he knows to be one of needless torture, he cannot 
excuse on the ground that it gives him additional incidental 
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pleasure. Indeed, he ought to train himself so far to consider | their favourite poets, or orators, or statesmen,—personal in a Sens 


the lower animals that any pain needlessly added to that of 
destroying such as it is needful to destroy, should be more 
than a set-off against his own incidental enjoyment.” If 
it is asked whence we justify the right of killing, if we deny 
the right of imflicting any needless pain in the process of 
killing,—the answer is very simple, that the conditions of life 
render conflicts for existence inevitable, and it is obvious that the 
higher creature must be preferred to the lower,—nay, that man is 
so much higher, that a mere added comfort, or beauty, or orna- 
ment of his existence, may well be regarded as more than the 
life itself of a lower creature. But does it follow at all that in 
making the life of all other creatures subsidiary to man, we must 
claim the right of inflicting as much pain as we choose? So far 
from it, that for man’s own sake almost every civilized country has 
enacted laws punishing the infliction of needless pain on animals, 
and usually interpreting all pain as needless which prolongs the 
agony of death. The ery against the mode adopted by butchers of 
killing calves is generally held to be quite sound, and yet if it be 
allowable for the pleasure of an exciting ride to inflict prolonged 
agony on a hare, surely it is hardly less allowable for the pleasure 
of a fanciful appetite to inflict prolonged pain of a very much 
slighter description on a calf! If we are to call all considerations 
which practically limit human customs hitherto thought harmless 
or even noble, ‘ gossamer cobwebs’ of scruple, it seems to us that 
almost all the advances of society would be put an end to, and that 
careful reflection upon the rationale of human action would be con- 
demned as effeminate at once. But more especially is such a principle 
dangerous where the creatures affected are such as cannot speak 
for themselves. Mr. Cracroft may ridicule the attempt to analyze 
a hare’s feelings as absurd, nor do we particularly care to defend 
it. But this, at least, we do say,—that in the case of creatures 
absolutely in our power and subject to our will, and which can- 
not speak for themselves, and in the treatment of which, therefore, 
any limits we impose must be absolutely self-imposed, it is all but 
inevitable that we should be long in seeing clearly the true 
standard by which we ought to act, and still longer in bringing it 
home practically as a rule of conduct. 


THE TENDERNESS FOR ACTORS. 


which interests them in the private affairs of such actors, and 
makes it quite seemly in the latter to allude to their own pecu. 
niary difficulties, and speculate on their possible professional 
successes in just the same tone, half-serious and half-badinage, 
in which they would say the same things to private friends ? 
The reason is, as we believe, that we know our actors,—not 
perhaps better, it may be much worse, but still much more personally 
and familiarly, kaow much more of them in some senses at least, 
than we do any other public men, the greatest orators included, 
We know precisely how they smile when they are pleased, how they 
frown when they are worried, how much play there is in their faces, 
how they look when they are finessing, how they would brazen outa 
detection, how they would put down arrogance (if they had the 
nerve), how they would flirt when they did flirt, how they would 
look in fact in the hundreds of situations in which we may have seen 
them on thestage. It may be very certain, indeed, that if the actor 
in question was really, and on his own account, involved in any of 
those dilemmas from which on the stage he extricates himself so 
cleverly, he would act utterly differently, and not show any 
of the qualities which he has acted to us so ably. But the 
accuracy of our knowledge of his character is not the point at 
all. In our lighter and more superficial friendships we are in- 
fluenced, not so much by what men and women are, as by what 
they show us the possibility of their being. What we care for in such 
cases is the play of the face, and the number of expressions we 
have seen on it, the effect those expressions have had in convey- 
ing distinct impressions to ourselves, the amount of new and 
vivid life, in short, which they have given us. No doubt the 
public’s personal estimate of an actor whom they have seen in a 
hundred different plays,—not one of them perhaps representing 
in the slightest degree the sort of drama which goes on behind 
the scenes in his own domestic life,—must be a very curious hudge- 
podge indeed ;—a miscellaneous bundle of associations which he 
has had the skill to excite and connect together in his audiences’ 
minds, but very few, if any, of which were real peeps into the heart 
and life of the performer. But however misleading the stage-life may 
be in giving us any conception of the real man who fascinates us 
by his skill in it, still it does give us a false sense of familiarity, not 
only with the actor, but with the man. Of course no one is 











M* CHARLES MATTHEWS evidently keenly appreciates, | 
a and if it were only possible, might be almost said to reci- | 
procate, that curious kind of private friendship which the English | 
public seems to entertain for its favourite actors. Strictly speak- 
ing, of course, though an actor may be regarded by thousands of 
his admirers with a certain feeling of almost tender and familiar 
intimacy, it is quite impossible he should reciprocate the feeling 
to multitudes whom he never consciously beheld or heard of. But 
still he may be sufficiently aware of the general nature of the 
feelings of which he is the object, to reciprocate them towards 
some abstract and non-existing being representing to his imagi- 
nation the various audiences which have caught so intelligently 
his various humorous touches, and shown themselves so ready to 
enter into his lightest hints of expression. And certainly Mr. 
Charles Matthews must have had a very distinct image of some 
~ such being in his mind, and attributed to it very correctly the 
feelings with which he has been in fact regarded by thousands 
of persons unknown to him, when he addressed his Covent 
Garden audience on Tuesday with that easy air of affectionate self- 
banter and allusive confidence, jokingover his former heavy debts, — 
he had once had, he said, in a sort of play upon playbills, bills fly- 
ing all over the town,—and expressing himself as half-pensive, half- 
hopeful, half-nervous about his professional prospects in Australia, 
with just that air of half-assumed modesty and wholly unassumed 
pleasure.in talking of himself, which so often lends fascination to 
a pleasant but not very deep friendship. Undoubtedly there is this 
curious sense of easy intimacy and personal regard between the 
public and a favourite actor, which makes it seem quite natural 
for the latter to talk of himself and his affairs, his anxieties and 
his expectations, without the smallest danger of being charged 
with impertinence, nay, with a tolerable certainty of giving great 
pleasure. Of course, what he says is not believed exactly, not 
even as much as it might be believed if it were said in a draw- 
ing-room—poured into a single ear. But it is half-believed, 
and everyone goes away with something of the same feeling of 
flattered personal regard which would be entertained if the dis- 
tinguished actor in question had spoken individually to each of his 
audience in the same strain. What, then, is the secret of this curious 
personal relation between the public and their favourite actors,— 
personal in a degree which certainly does not obtain either with 





so foolish as to identify him with any one of his various 
parts,—or else he would incur dislike for his powerful de- 
lineation of evil characters, instead of vastly increasing his 
favour with the public, as he does,—nor do we believe that even 
as regards the good characters, there is any tendency even in the 
stupidest person to confuse between the actor and the part. Mr. 
Charles Matthews is no more thought of especially as Sir Charles 
Coldstream than he is as the hero of the Overland Route, or of any 
other of the many comedies and farces which he has rendered 
pleasant by his humour and ease. But from every such part, 
whether he be representing that which we admire or that which 
we detest, or only that which amuses us by its wealth of eccen- 
tricity and absurdity, we are apt to gather some sort of impres- 
sion as to the man’s range of expression, as to his understanding 
at least of the humour and the embarrassments and the griefs and 
joys of life,—in a word, as to the interpreting side of his mind, 
his power of entering into a great variety of phases of life. 
Nobody who saw the late Mr. Robson in the burlesque of J/edea 
ever thought of his burlesque of rage and hatred as a part 
of himself. But then no one who saw him in that or in 
his burlesque of Lear, or in any other of his tragi-comic 
characters, could help carrying away with him a deep sense 
of Mr. Robson’s marvellous feeling for the intimate con- 
nection between laughter and tears, between the terrible and 
the absurd, between agony and farce. Now, such a feeling as 
that is a real part of the man himself, though it may be equally 
easily areal part either of a very good, or of a very bad, or of a 
very indifferent man, a man whom you could love, hate, or simply 
not care about at all. And so far as it goes, such a quality is a 
very attractive quality. 1t implies a marked mental feature,—we 
do not say of the very essence of the man, for nothing is of his 
very essence that does not affect his will and his affections, —but 
still the kind of personal feature which more than any other 
affects superficial attractions and repulsions. No one dreams 
of supposing Mr. Sothern like Lord Dundreary; but we do 
carry away from his Lord Dundreary quite a new sense of his 
insight into the natural history of indolent pride and imbecility, 
and the finesse of humour with which they may be complicated. 
That he should have such a command of the finer shades of ex- 
pression by which these transitions are expressed is undoubtedly a 
quality of great social interest which, though it tells you nothing 
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at all of Mr. Sothern’s inner nature, tells you a good deal about 
some of his qualities as a companion,—and just the kind of things 
which seem to strike up a personal intimacy between the public 
and such an actor. For the purposes of all such slight 
intimacies it is really of far more importance to know the range 
and tone of a man’s social key, so to speak, than to know what 
he himself feels and is. What he has experienced, what he has 
understood of that experience, what he can make us to under- 
stand of that experience,—these are the important questions with 
regard to a mere first acquaintance, or a candidate for friendship 
in that milder sense which only implies a certain amount of mutual 
gratitude. For in ¢his sense it is not so material what a man is, 
as what he seems to you. When Mr. Matthews talked of his 
pills fying all over town, probably no one in the theatre for 
a moment thought of that little confidence as a window into 
the prodigality of the man, but only as an illustration of his easy 
and humorous familiarity of confidence with his audience. 
Though we like to hear an actor talk publicly about himself and 
his prospects, it is not on the ground that this throws any real 
light on himself, for that we know very well he would be sure 
to avoid,—but it is that it throws a light on that part of himself 
which alone we have ever known or cared to know, his knowledge 
of the world, his power of access to the springs of feeling, from 
whatever cause he derives it, the social envelope of him, in short,— 
not himself. 

And the truth, no doubt, is that a vast namber of our private 
acquaintances are valued only to the same extent, i.c., as men of 
experience, with a power of so far interpreting their experience 
as to enlarge our knowledge of life. Very many slight friend- 
ships never get very much beyond this stage. It is a distinct 
advance to begin to sound deliberately the real man beneath the 
impressions which he gives you. And it is partly because this is 
s0 difficult,—if not impossible,—in regard to a favourite actor that 
the relation is so pleasant. In ordinary life, though it is difficult 
to go far beneath the surface, it is equally difficult not to go 
a little beneath the surface, not to find yourself compelled to 
say sometimes,—‘ There was the true man, and not merely the 
companion.’ And such discoveries, whether agreeable or the reverse, 
have something incomplete and tantalizing about them. In the case 
of favourite orators, statesmen, and politicians, one of the chief fas- 
cinations consists in connecting their speeches with their true selves. 
But with an actor, while you know quite enough for the lighter 
kind of liking,—while you have seen his face in a far greater 
number of different moods of expression than you have that even 
of your best friend,—you can never pretend to have a reliable 
personal knowledge of him, partly on account of the great 
variety of the attitudes which you know he can take up. 
And therefore, so far as you do know him, you are content without 
the attempt to decipher more. ‘The friendship, though it is not a 
deep one, is complete as far as it goes. You know what he has 
done for you, what he can do for you, and you do not know what 
he really is. Thus while the knowledge you have is eminently 
personal and familiar, and even wide in its way, you are not 
troubled with any hints or puzzles of the kind which even the 
very slightest acquaintance in real life is apt to suggest. An 
actor may be a sort of fanciful idol, with all the lines and tones of 
real life about your image of him, and yet without giving you 
either the means of knowing or the wish to know, how far those 
lines and tones correspond to the reality within. 





THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
in 
CXXIX.—Yorksnire :—Earrty History. 

HE early history of Yorkshire is involved in considerable 
obscurity. We gather from the Roman historians that the 
country between the German Ocean north of the Humber and 
the Irish Sea was occupied by a people called the Briyantes. But 
this (whatever the signification of the word) was evidently a 
general name for many tribes who were frequently confederated. 
We know, for instance, of the distinct tribe of Purisii on the sea- 
coast of Yorkshire, immediately to the north of the mouth of the 
Humber, a kindred people, no doubt, to the Parisii of Gaul, whose 
name has been perpetuated in their capital. Whether, however, 
this early Keltic population of Yorkshire was preceded by another 
of a similar or different race it is not possible to determine, any 
more than in other parts of Britain. ‘The funeral mounds of this 
county are said to supply two types of skulls anterior to the 
Romans, but it isa moot point still whether these represent two 
successive races or the same race in two stages of development. 
These remains of past races are contained in the ‘‘ innumerable 





‘houes’ (akin to the Icelandic hoie, a grave-mound) and tumuli 
which dot the surface of the Wolds and of the moors of Cleveland 
and the north-east district.” 
tive houses and villages exist on the north-east moors, probably in 
far greater numbers than have been hitherto examined or described. 
These foundations are circular pits three or four feet deep, and 
with a raised border of earth. They are sometimes (as at Danby) 
in parallel lines, sometimes (as at Egton (range) irregularly 
scattered over the ground, with each pit separated by a ridge suf- 
ficiently wide for a man to pass. A conical or bechive-shaped hut, 
such as might be seen but a short time since in some of the Hebrides, 
and may perhaps still exist there, was constructed of turfs, or of 
branches of trees, on these foundations.” 
scattered population of shepherds, who have left traces of long but 
not altogether peaceful occupation.” 
borough are some foundations of circular huts, somewhat resembling 
those at Greavesash in Northumberland, and on Dartmoor in Devon- 
shire. It is somewhat remarkable that neither in the dales of western 


‘‘ Numerous foundations of primi- 


‘This must have been a 


‘*On the summit of Ingle- 


Yorkshire, nor on the moors of the southern border, have any 


similar remains been noticed, although from other indications it is 


clear that these portions of the country were far from unpeopled.” 
Yorkshire is not rich in stone circles, cromlechs, &c., the absence 
of ‘‘the larger monuments being noticeable,” though there was 
plenty of easily worked stone at hand. ‘ Large earthen mounds, 
generally circular, are found in different parts of the county (for 
the most part on the wolds, on the Cleveland Moors, and in the 
old district of Elmete), and generally in connection with British 
villages.” It is uncertain whether these mounds were sepulchral, 
or used as places of council, or for the delivery of judgment. Of 
British camps, ‘‘ the most remarkable is perhaps Almondbury, near 
Huddersfield, which, however, shows evident marks of Roman 
occupation. Very few traces of strong British camps exist in 
Yorkshire except on the south-eastern border, but few parts of 
England contain such numerous and extensive dykes and earth- 
works. ‘The wolds and the skirts of the hills on the north side of 
the Vale of Pickering are covered with these entrenchments. The 
Danes’ Dyke at Flamborough cuts off the entire promontory. All 
that can be said with certainty of these entrenchments is that they 
are pre-Roman.” 

Yorkshire was not at all effectually reduced to obedience by the 
Romans till the campaigns of Agricola in A.D. 78-79, and pos- 
sibly even then the conquest was not entirely permanent. But 
when the masters of the world gained a firm footing on the 
soil of the county they seem to have been singularly attracted 
towards it, and it is full of the remains of Roman settlements, 
military and civil, and of Roman roadways. The capital of the 
county, which is now called York, became under the name of 
EsuracuM the residence of more than one of the Roman 
Emperors, and evidently one of the chief seats of government in 
the whole island. ‘The county was included in the great province 
of Maxima Cvsariensis. The remains of the roadways found here 
and there are unfortunately not continuous enough to enable us to 
assign their exact course with certainty, and except in the case of 
Esuracum, and probably Danum, we cannot speak with cer- 
tainty as to the sites of the military stations mentioned in the 
Antonine “ Itineraries ” and the other early geographers. 

eBURACUM, or as isit often spelt EBoracuM, was situated on the 
river Ouse, entirely on its left bank, just where that river ceases 
to be navigable. Its name, whether it were originally a British or a 
Roman town, was probably derived from that of the river, one of 
whose principal feeders, as we have seen, is now called the Ure or 
Ebor. The first certain notice we have of it is by Ptolemy the 
Geographer, who describes it as the seat of the Sixth Legion, “ with 
memorials of which York and the neighbourhood abound.” The 
Emperor Severus and ‘his two sons, Caracalla and Geta, arrived 
at Eburacum in A.D. 206 or 207, and here Geta was left in office 
during the campaign of Severus against the Meats, and he was 
assisted by the famous lawyer Papinian. Severus died at Eburacum 
A.D. 210. Lis body was burned here, and perhaps on the spot 
called “ Severus’ Hills,” but the ashes were conveyed to Rome. 
When in A.D. 304, Constantius Chlorus became one of the two joint 
{mperors, Britain fell to his share, and he came over at once, and 
made Esuracum his seat of government. ‘Iwo years later he 
died here, and his son, Constantine the Great, was proclaimed 
Emperor at this city. ‘At the councils of Constance and Basle 
the English ecclesiastics endeavoured to found a claim of prece- 
dency on the assertion that Constantine, the first Christian 
Emperor, had been a born Englishman.” But this is very 
doubtful. ‘ His mother, Helena, who is sometimes said to have 
been an English princess, was in reality born at Drepanum, in 
Bithynia, where she died.” Dr. Latham, however, is inclined to 
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believe that the Constantine family was Keltic, perhaps British in 
origin. At any rate, it is remarkable how many of the name play 
a part at different times in British affairs. Aurelius Victor, in 
describing the proclamation of Constantine the Great at Esu- 
RACUM, says that he ‘assumed the Empire assisted by all that 
were about, but especialiy by Eroc, King of the Alemanni.” ‘This 
Eroc had accompanied Constantius as ‘‘ an ally,” so that ‘ there 
were Alemanni in Yorkshire ” at this time, ‘* with powers more or 
less approaching those of independent populations. Ammianus 
Marcelliaus tells us that the Emperor “ Valentinian placed 
Froamarius as king over the Buccinobantes, a section of the 
Alemanni, near Mentz. Soon afterwards, however, an attack on 
his people devastated their country. He was then transferred to 
Britain, and placed as tribune over the Alemanni, at that time 
flourishing both in numbers and power.” ‘This gives us the names 
of a prince and a race no doubt inhabiting the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of York. The valley of the Ouse or the parts about 
York were at the same time among the chief seats of Roman 
civilization. With this ends our knowledge of the history of 
EBURACUM. 

We can find no better summary of what we know of the form and 
buildings of this Roman city than that contained in Mr. Murray's 
‘* Handbook for Yorkshire,” which is based on the elaborate and 
careful researches of Mr. Wellbeloved. In the grounds of the 
Yorkshire Philosophical Society, on the left bank of the Ouse, about 
five minutes’ walk from the Minster, stand several interesting 
relics of the past. Among these the most interesting is perhaps 
what is called the Muliangular Tower, with which a portion of the 
ancient wall of the city is connected. ‘The lower part of the 
tower alone is Roman, the upper part (easily distinguishable) 
being a medieval addition. The masonry of the exterior surface 
of the Roman wall, and of the whole breadth of the wall of the 
tower, consists of regular courses of small ashlar stones, with a 
string of large Roman tiles, five in depth, inserted between the 
nineteenth and twentieth courses of the stones from the founda- 
tion. The masonry of the interior of the tower, reaching very 
nearly, it is probable, to its original height, is remarkably fresh 
and perfect, owing to its having been concealed during many 
ages by an accumulation of soil. The tower has evidently been 


Besides Epuracum, as we have said, the site of the Romay 
DanvoM alone can be identified with certainty—and this was at the 
present Doncaster, the camp on the Don—where Roman antiquities 
have been found from time to time, and which, we learn from the 
Notitia Diguitatum, compiled in the time of Arcadius and Honorius, 
was then the station of the Pruefect of the Crispian Horse, ay 
office of high rank under the “‘ Dux Britanniarum.” ‘The Antonine 
“ Iter” from LoNDINIUM tothe Vallum places between DANuM ang 
Exsuracvum, at a distance from the former station of sixteep 
Roman miles, and from the latter of twenty-one, a station, 
LeGeoutum. In the “Iter,” from Esuracum to LonpIN1uM, the 
station between Esuracum and Danum (at the same distance ag 
above), is called Lacectum. ‘There seems no doubt that the same 
place was meant by these two names; and antiquaries are 
tolerably unanimous in identifying its site with Castleford, on the 
river Aire. No remains of the station exist, ‘* but numerous 
relics, as urns, coins, pavements, and foundations, have been dis. 
covered from time to time.” In the “Iter” from LonDINIUM to the 
Vallum, the station seventeen Roman miles on the other side of 
Exsuracvuo is called IsuBrIGANTUM, while in two other routes the 
station at the same distance from Esuracum is called Isurtun, 
evidently the same place, with the omission of the designation “ of 
the Brigantes.” The place is also mentioned by Ptolemy the 
Geographer. This site is identified by antiquarians in general 
with the present Aldborough, where the river Ure was crossed by 
a Roman road running from Ilkley. It is described as ‘‘ not only 
the most interesting Roman station in Yorkshire, but one of the 
most important and instructive in the kingdom. It was not only 
a walled camp, but a city, rivalling Esuracum itself in size, and 
(as is proved by the remains found here) in wealth. ‘The plan 
was an oblong parallelogram, the circuit of the walls being about 
one mile and a half, and including an area of nearly sixty acres.” 
The house of Mr. J.awson, the lord of the manor, as you enter 
from Boroughbridge, marks the site of the ancient West Gate; 
and the church stands exactly in the centre of the Roman city, 
The antiquities discovered here are to be seen in some cottages and 
in Mr. Lawson’s museum at the head of the village. ‘These remains 
include tesselated and mosaic pavements, the remains of a building 
(variously conjectured to have been a Pasilica, a temple, or a 











divided by a wall, a small part of which is still remaining, into | 
two equal portions. At the height of about five feet, there seems 
to have been originally a timber floor; and above this, at the | 
height of about nine feet, another floor. The lower compartments 
had a mortar floor, laid upon sand ; and having no light but from 
the entrances, may have been used as depositaries for stores or 
arms, ‘The two apartments above these were probably guard- 
rooms, each of them having a narrow window or aperture, so 
placed as to enable those within to observe what was passing 
without along the line of each wall. The opening of these aper- 
tures externally was not more than six inches in width, but 
within it expanded to about five feet; their height, owing to the 
change which has been made in the upper part of the tower, 
cannot be exactly ascertained. The diameter of the interior at | 
the base or floor is about thirty-three feet six inches; the plan 
consists of ten sides of a nearly regular thirteen-sided figure, 
forming nine very obtuse angles. ‘The stone coffins now in the | 
tower are from different Roman burial-places in the neighbourhood | 
of York. ‘This tower stood at the south-west angle of the Roman | 
city, which was rectangular, about 650 yards by 550, enclosed by 
a wall with a rampart mound of earth on the inner side of the wall, 
and perhaps a fosse without. ‘The south-west wall ran from the 
Multangular Tower to Jubbergate; the south-east terminated 
near Aldwark ; the north-west probably terminated at the angle 
of the present city wall in the Deanery Garden. Remains of these 
three walls have been discovered, but of the fourth, which was 
nearly in the line of the present city wall on the north-east, no 
relics have been found. Each angle had probably a multangular 
tower, like that which now exists. There were four principal 
entrances, and a series of minor towers or turrets between them. 
The wall stood on piles of oak, 2 ft. Gin. in length, driven into 
the natural soil. On these was raised a mass of concrete 2 ft. 3 in. 
in depth, then an ashlar wall of stone, with courses of brick near 
its centre. ‘The wall was about 4 ft. 10 in. thick, diminishing very 
gradually to 4 ft. at its height of 16ft. The date of these Roman | 
walls is uncertain, but most probably they were raised during the | 
third century, perhaps by the legions under Severus.” | 








‘* Indica- | 


tions of extensive suburbs, especially on the north-west and south- | 
west, exist in numerous and interesting remains of funeral monu- | 
ments, coffins, urns, tombs, baths, temples, and villas, which from 
bw to time, and especially in late years, have been brought to 
ight.” 


sanctuary fér some god in a private villa) with a Greek inscrip- 
tion (only a few letters in tessere of blue glass remain,—the red 
glass was so beautiful as to resemble artificial rubies, and was 
quite equal to anything produced in later ages) ; numerous coins 
from Nero to Maximus, much Samian ware, iron knives, deers’ 
horns, and bones ‘‘ from the forest which closed up round the 
city,” pins made from the bone, circular tickets of admission to 
places of amusement, dice, spoons, and ‘‘ knives found with oyster- 
shells, and probably used for opening them,” &c. ‘ The course of 
the city wall may be traced in Mr. Lawson's grounds,” and near 
the museum is one fragment still retaining marks of the masons’ 
trowels. The foundations in this part of the city show how 
closely it must have been packed, and by what narrow streets and 
lanes it was intersected. Sepulchral remains of various kinds have 
been found at different spots outside the walls. Outside the city, 
on the south-west side, are the traces of an ancient stadium, and 
near them a large artificial mound, circular in form, and known as: 
Studforth Hill. Near the church, within the city, was another 
mound, called Borough Hill, removed many years since, on which 
the Members for Aldborough were elected. ‘The wallsof the 
church are partly built of materials from the Roman town, and a 
figure of Mercury is conspicuous on the exterior of the vestry.” 
We now come to stations and towns the identification of which 

is open to much greater doubt and difference of opinion. At a 
distance of seven Roman miles from Esuracum we find noted in 
one of the Jtinera the station of DeRVENTIO, which is by some 
antiquaries identified with Stanford Bridge, which is more than 
nine English miles from York by the modern road—but this bends 
considerably. Others prefer Elvington, and others Kaxby 
Bridge. All we can certainly know of it is that it was seven 
Roman miles on the other side of Esuracum as you proceeded 
from IsurtuM, from which it was twenty-four Roman miles 
distant ; and from its name it was probably situated on the river 
Derwent, which flows at about that distance from York. The next 
station on this **Iter” is DeLGovicra, 13 miles from DERVENTIO. 
Some antiquaries identify this with Millington, three miles to the 
north-east of Pocklington, where there is a tumulus ; others witit 
Market - Weighton; and others, again, with Londesborough. 
Until the line of the Roman roadway is determined it is impossible 
to decide between these conflicting claims. The last station on 
this Iter” is PrxrorituM, 25 Roman miles from that last named. 
This is also mentioned by the Geographer of Ravenna, and is sup- 
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ie 
osed to be the Pr.xstpium of the “ Notitia.” Here, again, we are 
quite at sea among the conjectures of antiquaries as to the site, 
variously attributed by them to Patrington, Broughton, Flam- 
porough, &c. Completing this Iter” as far as its course lies within 
Yorkshire we find on the northern side of Isurtum, and 24 miles 
distant, a station called CaTaracronis, which some identify with 
Catterick Bridge, where the river Swale is crossed; and a station 
appears to have been placed on a gently rising ground on the 
south bank of the river, about 180 yards above Catterick Bridge, 
in 2 field known as Thornbrough Pasture. About half of the east 
wall has been uncovered, from about the central to the south-east 
angle, which is rounded off ; thence, in continuation, the south wall 
has been laid bare by digging as far as the gateway, on which the 
road from Aldborough (Isurtum) runs in a straight line, as may 
be traced across the fields. The length of each front that has 
been opened may be about 90 yards, and the depth of the excava- 
tion from two to three feet below the surface. The bearings of these 
foundations run in the directions of the four cardinal points by 
compass, and the north wall must run nearly parallel to the 
course of the river Swale. The whole country between the 
Swale and the Tees abounds in camps, dykes, and entrench- 
ments, of which an account may be found in the sixth volume of 
the Journal of the Archeological Institute. We have reserved to the 
last any remarks as to the stations on the “Iter” from Enuracum 
to MamuciuM, because there is a peculiar difficulty in determin- 
ing their sites, owing to the errors in the distances as given in 
this Jur. It is the same route which gives us the station 
NoviomaGo between Lonptntum and Durosriv.£ (Rochester), 
making the distance between these two stations 37 instead of 27 
Roman miles, as in the next /fer. ‘lhe sum of all the distances 
given in this incorrect ‘‘ Iter” is 561 miles, while the MSS. vary as 
to the number given as the total at the beginning of the Jter, 
between 481 and 491. The deduction of the ten-mile stage to 
NoviomAGo would make the sums either correspond, or vary still 
by 10 miles, according to the MS. we follow, but there is reason 
to believe that there is an error also in the distances on the north 
side of LonprnivMm, and that this is on the portion of the roadway 
between Espuracum and Mamvucium. ‘The /J/ter interposes 
between these places two stations, one, CaLcAnrtA, is placed at nine 
miles from Esuracum, which is the distance of the modern town 
of Tadcaster. ‘This town commands the chief and lowest 
passage to the river IWharfe, and though there have not been 
discovered yet any foundations of a station, coins and other relics 
have been found, and the termination of the name is in favour of 
its identification with a Roman station. At any rate, it may be 
assumed that the station of CaLcanra stands at some point where 
the roadway crossed the river Wharfv, and that it derived its 
name ‘from the natural features of the limestone district.” 
Between CALcartA and Mamucium is interposed a station 
called CAMBODUNUM, at a distance of twenty miles from the 
former and of eighteen from the latter ; but the distance between 
Manchester and Tadcaster is fifty miles at least in any line by 
which it was possible to travel,” instead of the 38 Roman miles of 
the “Iter.” Unfortunately this difference if corrected will increase 
instead of diminishing the sum-total of the distances of the whole 
“Tter,”so that the total given at the head of the ** Iter” becomes still 
more hopelessly irreconcilable. Under these circumstances it is 
quite impossible to determine the real site of CampopuNum. All 
that we know is that there are, or have been, discovered remains 
more or less considerable of Roman camps or towns, both at Slack 
and on a Jingula of land at the juncture with the Calder of one 
of its tributary streams called the Black Brook, between the village 
of Elland and one of the old mansions in the neighbourhood called 
the Clay House, and either of these places may not improbably 
have been in the line of roadway. ‘There have been more consider- 
able remains found at the former site, but the position of the latter 
commanding the river Calder is more in favour of its having been 
a military station,—perhaps Campopunum. Of the other names 
of Roman stations in Yorkshire not mentioned in the Antonine 
“ Ttineraries,” the PAMFOCALIA Civitas of the Ravenna Geographer 
was perhaps the same as CaLcarta; the Peruana Civitas of 
Ptolemy has been conjectured to be at Brough-on-Humber, and 
the OLIKANA Civitas of Ptolemy and the Aricrxca Civitas of the 
Ravenna Geographer are conjectured to be Ilkley. This last 
authority mentions CAMULODONO, which is perhaps CAMBODUNUM. 
There are many other Roman remains scattered through the 
county, among which we may mention the site of a station on the 
hill slope north of the village of Ade/, on the line of a Roman 
cross-road from Castleford to Ribchester. Here sepulchral 
remains, altars, &c., have been discovered. 


THE SITUATION IN ROME.—IV. 

(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.] 
Rome, January 1, 1870. 
THE Council has now entered on actual business, and its proceed- 
ings have been marked by incidents which are in many ways 
significant, and in some respects ominous. The matter submitted 
at the first sitting was a bulky collection of propositions condemn- 
ing certain and specified errors of Rationalism, which the Council 
| was invited to consider and approve. On this matter there have 
| been already two sittings, in which every speaker expressed him- 
| self decidedly adverse to the adoption of the presented propositions. 
| The speakers address the Council, according to the Pope's regula- 
tions, in their order of inscription. It is not an unfair assumption 
that the fact of all the speakers hitherto having been of the same 
side is due to a stroke of tactics by which they got the start of 
their opponents. It has been said, and is still believed by persons 
entitled to credit, that the annoyance felt at the course of the 
debate is likely to inspire an attempt to violate the Pope’s own 
regulation—(though ruled to be inviolable against the demand 
from without for modifications)—so as to snatch precedence for 
some advocates over the heads of opponents, on the score of their 
being higher in hierarchical grade. Ido not know that there is 
good ground for believing this idea to have been more than 
thought over by the Vatican managers; and I should be disposed 
to think that after having omitted to make such an attempt at the 
second sitting, it will hardly be tried now, when it is too late any 
longer to obviate the failure of any conclusion being taken in time 
for the possibility of a decree on the next solemn public session, 
fixed for the 6th of January. ‘The postponement is the one 
practical success achieved by the Opposition over and above the 
rather phantom one of having had the honour of each day’s talk to 
themselves. ‘There is no denying that it has been a public check 
given to the confident anticipation of the governing influence, thus 
to make the public session go off without a decree of any kind, for 
there is no hiding the fact that the session having been fixed for 
this date to promulgate a decision of some sort, its meeting only 
to prorogue itself to a later date must be due to unexpected 
obstacles that have defeated the original calculations. I know 
that great weight is attached to the intrinsic importance of the 
success by the Opposition leaders. Time will show whether they 
do not overrate its value, whether they are not too sanguine in 
fancying that the advantages they have obtained have had serious 
effect in discouraging the faction, strong in mere numbers and 
most powerful in resources, from prosecuting with unrelaxed, 
though perhaps more deceitfully veiled, determination, the schemes 
they have greatly at heart, and have long been maturing with 
consummate artfulness. 

I will give you my reasons for hesitating to endorse the very 
hopeful views I have heard indulged in by some. A few days 
before the first business sitting a communication of unmistakable 
significance was made by the Archbishop of Paris. It is well 
known that he is decidedly adverse to the Ultramontane in- 
fluences, who in their turn have revenged themselves by making 
him the public recipient of stinging rebukes from the Pope, and 
by excluding him from that Sacred College whereof he has an 
almost innate title to be a member. Since his presence in Rome 
the Archbishop has acted with characteristic forbearance and tact, 
even to the extent of creating doubt as to what he really would 
do at the critical moment. Though co-operating with the Liberal 
French Bishops, the Archbishop abstained from putting himself 
in that front rank to which his title entitles him, and he even did 
not find it advisable for himself to sign the remonstrance to the 
Pope. Ihave good reason for believing that in the Vatican it was 
thought this abstention was dictated by an irresistible desire for the 
purple, and that the bribe was temptingly displayed as a reward. 

The feeling that must now prevail in that quarter towards 
Monseigneur Darboy cannot be flavoured with the essence of 
Christian love. Pleading expressly the fact of his not having 
| signed as the warrant for his being animated with a sincere desire 
| to prevent the outbreak of scandal, the Archbishop addressed to one 
| of the Cardinal Legates a warning that if the attempt of which he 
| had heard a rumour, were made, to effect promulgation of the dogma 
| of infallibility by acclamation, he would certainly leave Rome 
| accompanied by a number of Bishops, and protest against the 
| validity of the Council. ‘The Archbishop is a prudent, a discreet, 
| and a resolute man. He does not rush into needless demonstra- 
tions. ‘There can be no doubt as to his meaning all he said, and as 
| little that the sense of his serious intention produced at the time 
/an effect. The Cardinal Legate gave a pledge that there would be 
‘on the morrow no such attempt. When the Council met, the 
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debate opened, and, as I have said, was left entirely to adversaries 
of the propositions, of whom more than one uttered words that 
were singularly condemnatory. Two Irish-born prelates, Bishops 
Kenrich of St. Louis and Conolly of Halifax, made themselves 
particularly remarked for strong language. It is certain that 
the fact of such speeches caused great disturbance to Cardinals of 
high degree. One of the most influential men in the Vatican 
immediately on leaving the Council expressed himself that 
this sort of thing must be put a stop to at once, or 
the confusion would become irremediable. Before the follow- 
ing sitting—two days after—it transpired that the Cardinal 
Legate qualified the pledge he had been understood to give. 
He now said that he had only promised that there should 
be no acclamation on one particular day, but never that there 
should be none at all. Under these circumstances, the second 
sitting was looked to with some anxiety. It passed off without 
any such attempt, but not without a very significant incident. An 
Austrian Bishop of much spirit renewed the debate. He in- 
veighed, not only against the substance of the propositions, but 
against the form in which they had been submitted to the Council. 
This was an attack on the vital point of whether the Council is 
able or not able to regulate its own procedures, whilst the Pope’s 
regulations are absolute. Ile was instantly called to order, and 
sharply rebuked for presuming to touch on matters necessarily 
beyond the competence of anyone, because ruled in a Papal Brief. 
Now, I am informed that at the next sitting some Bishops, in 
continuing the debate, are resolved to raise again this point, and 
dispute the Legate’s ruling. I believe that the wording of the 
superscription in the Papal communication to the Bishops of these 
propositions will be invoked in support of the right questioned ; and 
I have no doubt that able advocates could find a capital ground 
out of the document in behalf of their pretensions. But it 
deserves notice that, though the attack had been prepared the 
other day, no Bishop there was ready to challenge the Legate’s 
decision at the time, and point out what since has suggested 
itself. This is a striking proof of how little the Prelates are up to 
the peculiar task they have in hand, and illustrates the advan- 
tages enjoyed by the Ultramontane party through superior organ- 
ization and mastery over their subject. On this account mainly 
I am not disposed to chaunt the song of triumph, as I find are not 
a few elated anti-Infallibilists. At the same time, I am anxious 
to testify to the courage and open-hearted firmness that have been 
shown by many Bishops. The moral significance of the exhibi- 
tion is great, and will become greater. It has already been pro- 
ductive of a serious irritation. That an opposition would ever 
once dare to show itself was a thing undreamt of in the Vatican. 
The vexation is intensified by the wide range assumed by the spirit 
of the opposition. It is not confined to the concrete point 
of Infallibility. In pronouncing themselves against the sub- 
stance of these eighteen propositions, Bishops are really pro- 
nouncing themselves against the metaphysics of the Syllabus. 
Then many Bishops have been remonstrating against the pro- 
visions of the Bull of Censures as not capable of application by them. 
At times even you hear now a Roman prelate uneasily lisp a 
word of a half-suppressed but yet evidently fear-prompted question 
whether schism is possible. No doubt schism is the one idea 
which is capable of filling the Vatican mind with a wholesome 
alarm, but it seems to me very questionable whether the elements 
are there for insisting on this idea in the shape likely to produce a 
sufficient impression. If French or German Bishops in such com- 
pact numbers as to represent manifestly a majority of Catholic 
believers in their country were to be in opposition, I think an 
effect would be produced; but at present the Vatican looks on its 
opponents as a combination of fortuitous atoms, representative 
of nothing more than individual eccentricities scattered over the 
surface of the world. An ENGLISHMAN IN RoME. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—>— 
THE MORALITY OF FIELD SPORTS. 
(To THE EpitTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 
Srr,—I suppose I am one of that body of men, numerous it seems, 
who, unlike Mr. Edward A. Freeman, do not rise above their age. 
That is to say, given a gun and the opportunity, I try to hita 
bird if I can, and, if I cannot, I congratulate myself, if I have 
reason to believe that I have not hurt two. ‘Then as to hunting, 
I suppose I am either brutalized or only gregarious, but, provided 
the fences are not too high, and I am not left behind in the very 
first ditch, I delight in hunting, that is, when I can get it, and I 
wish I got more, 


re 

This premised, it is clear that nothing would have pleased m 
better than to have seen Mr. Freeman, if not tumbling off his 
horse at the first gap, at all events tumbled from his eminence ¢ 
general superiority, by a distinguished, and deservedly distip, 
guished, author. Nevertheless, I am compelled to admit, thy 
the victory, in the argument between Mr. Freeman and \y 
Trollope, remains, I cannot help thinking, with Mr. Fre, 
man in his late letter to the Telegraph. In fact, upon mep 
logical grounds, it is hard to see how it could be otherwise, after Mp 
Freeman had planted his standard on the battle-field of the “ high. 
souled Windham’s” dilemma, and his antagonist accepted batt 
by running all round the field, and travelling, as they say, in alig 
omnia. Mr. Freeman had nothing to do but to shoot at him ql 
round. And Mr. Freeman is a dead shot, even when he shoot 
nothing but pepper and salt. 

‘To one who really admires Mr. Trollope’s genius, and is fond of 
hunting, it is not pleasant to confess, that logically considered, 
Mr. Trollope is simply annihilated in Mr. Freeman’s last letter, 
Mr. Trollope’s arguments, to sum them up, are mostly weak, 
generally idle, and sometimes absolutely ridiculous. If I am right, 
Mr. ‘Trollope deserves the censure, for putting sportsmen and hin. 
self in the hole. If I am wrong, I am already punished. 

Am I wrong, Sir, in maintaining that there is one, and only one 
final answer to Mr. Freeman’s dilemma, from the contemporary 
point of view, namely, to offer him another dilemma, and keep him 
to it? 

Where, logically, will he stop? Will he go the length of the 
Hindoo dogma respecting the sacredness of life, and land us in the 
superstitious ramifications of greased cartridges ? 

If we may kill myriads of sheep and oxen, for our selfish humon pur. 
poses, may we not hunt a fox for wholesome exercise wherewith to 
eat the beef and mutton? And, in reference to the distinction be. 
tween digestion and food, if certain metaphysical differences arise of 
curious disquisition, involving the pedigree and hierarchy of heredi- 
tary pursuits, how can such subtleties warrant any one in drawing 
an indictment against a whole country, in the teeth both of fact 
and common sense? Mr. Freeman’s clever transitions from the 
emotions of the man to the emotions of the fox, remind me of 
nothing so much as the pretty conjuring of a child bamboozlinga 
happy grandmother. 

Has a turkey, then, no emotions? Will Mr. Freeman build 
a battery against landlordism upon the metaphysical difference 
between bird agony condensed into two minutes, and quadruped 
hope of escape spread over two hours ? 

If we may eat turkey, may we not run after a fox? May we 
not hunt fox a-horseback, as well as a rat a-foot? Is there not 
a maudlin sacrifice of common and necessary Virility in drawing 
cobwebs round men’s feebler dreams to frighten them from a 
manly and wholesome exercise? May we kill a fly ? 

Have not manliness and sense their golden mean ? 

Mr. Freeman is a good controversialist. He uses his pen 
like a hammer. He knows where to strike hard and strike long, 
—what to smuggle away into a corner under offhand apology. 
Yet even he is compelled, much against the grain, to admit that 
the cruelty of the foxhunter is only metaphysical. 

Has, then, Mr. Freeman never been guilty of literary and meta- 

physical cruelty to literary fox of as fine emotions as his own? 
And will he submit the question to a special and impartial jury ? 
And how does Mr. Freeman excuse his cruelty to the Michaelmas 
goose, the Christmas turkey, and Christmas ox? Says Mr. Free- 
man, Distinguo. So say 1: I say, Distinguo. The cruelty of the 
foxhunter is, at all events, the cruelty of a free man, towards 4 
free animal. But upon Mr. Freeman’s system of argumentation, 
the cruelty of man to goose, turkey, and ox, in the eye of the 
Fox is, and is rightly, nothing, but the Christmas cruelty of 
generations of sanctified Pecksniffs, who, to vary Charles Lamb's 
expression, have chosen the strange hour of dinner at which to 
say grace over murdered meats,—meats pampered with an eye to 
Christian Murder. Who can doubt that if fox wrote, this would 
be his criticism upon Mr. Freeman’s metaphysical sauctifications? 
And the criticism would be just. 
No doubt, the ‘ rhetorical’ weakness of fox-hunting is its col- 
lateral and independent physical pleasure. But if cruelty there 
be, then the cruelty is kindness compared with the systematic 
and scientific butcheries of that humane butcher, civilized man, 
with Mr. Freeman at his head. 

If the emotions of the fox are to be the standard of our 
conduct, what can be more cruel, what cruelty allied with 
greater moral degradation, than to fatten and pet with scien- 
tific tenderness millions of beasts and birds, only that we may 





murder them (surely in their eyes it is true murder!) exactly at 
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he maximum point of their physical comfort. And the beasts 
and birds whom we murder, after so much scientific petting, 
yoluminous study, and holiday exhibition, are not lions, tigers, 
and foxes, but the so-called domestic animals, that is to say, those 
animals who have become hereditarily attached to man !—a fact 
recorded in man’s annals with positive pride and pleasure. In 
this view, what is our civilized butchery, but that of a monster 
andcolder Tropmann! ‘ Thank fate!” the fox would say, * bad, 
[may be, but, heaven! I am not so bad as that!” 

Even the fox, however, would confess that he, for one, preferred 
his life to the life of asheep. ‘* I at least,” he would say, ‘* live free; 
I give no quarter, and if caught, 1 get none. But I have full 
chance of escape, and often die of a good old age. having baffled 
all my foes for many a long year, and sacked many a jolly roost 
without the sickening cant of Christian or other Humanity.” 

Could the Pecksniff element of the Human Race, if presented by 
a Planetarian Swift to some other Planet, where, suppose, the 
leading inhabitants feed, not on other inhabitants, but air, as 
we on water partly, be painted in more translucent, satire than 
in Mr. Freeman’s arguments. 

Uf course, it is open to Mr. Freeman to confess, that in his raid 
on fox-hunting, he was really attacking not fox-hunting, but fox- 
hunters, not cruelty, but landlordism. Lut why need a man of 
his subtle intellect and trained powers crouch behind so bare a 
hedge, to use mere pepper and salt ? 

Let the land question stand on its own imperial merits. 

If hunting and shooting are really, under all or any modifica- 
tions, incompatible with the best life and comfort of the meanest 
subject of the realm, then by all means Jet them be given up; but 
let Mr. Freeman attack the question itself, and apply the question 
to the men. [Before we think of the fox, who, after all, can and does 
“get away,” let us remember the ox, who neither does nor can. 

If Mr. Freeman’s arguments concerning the fox are founded, 
then, I say boldly, humane cannibalism is defensible,—the differ- 
ence between eating an ox and eating a man, if he be humanely 
eaten, being a question of degree, not kind. 

I have trespassed long upon your space. But if you indulge 
me thus far, I pray you indulge me one step farther. Let me 
raise my voice with all my might against the elegant atrocities, 
and lazy bloodshed dignified under the name of field sports. 

How shall I express my execration for the horrors of pigeon- 
shooting, or my wonder and contempt for the thing calling 
itself a man, which glorifies itself in matches, where pigeons, 
noblest and faithfullest of birds, have their breast-bone carefully 
broken beforehand, **in order” that they may be “ easier to shoot 
at”! 

How shall I pity delicate ladies in delicate attire, born and 
bred to every refinement, who rejoice to sit under summer trees, 
and clap fair hands to these would-be elegant ruffians, unmoved, 
even when gentle birds, chosen symbols (justly chosen) in Christian 
poetry, and Christian art, of all purity, sweetness, love, and 
loyalty, fall bleeding, crying, shattered, and convulsed, into their 
very laps, amid a brilliant and tittering circle! 

Horror for horror—I agree with Mr. Freeman—give me the 
bull-ring. 

What shall I say of the coarse idiotey, the sickly effemina- 
cies of the modern /attve, or that triumph of vulgarity, the 
** Bouquet,” so innocently and earnestly portrayed by the 
Jilustrated News last week, to please the Prince of Wales? To 
what lower depths are we doomed of brutality, and snobbish- 
ness? I had hoped a great journal could not have fallen so low. 

I wish the Prince had better advisers. He might equally con- 
sult his happiness, and his dignity—both as the future Sovereign 
of the greatest rotiricAL realm in history,—and as a man, 
which I take to be the more important of the two,—although in 
this perhaps the Prince may not agree with—Yours, &c., 

BERNARD CRACROFT. 


THE PAPAL CLAIM. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sin,—As your correspondent of last week, “‘ A Subscriber ” (who 
is apparently, like myself, a Roman Catholic), has made direct 
reference to a letter of mine published in the Spectator of December 
3 under the signature of ‘* Another Catholic Reader,” I trust to 
your accustomed fairness to allow me space for a few words of 
reply. I may say at starting that, while far from insensible 
to the courtesy and calmness of treatment always accorded to 
Catholic subjects in your columns, I cannot but think your 
habitual estimate of what you term ‘the inside of the Roman 
tonflict” one which does—unintentionally, of course—great | 





injustice to the position of Liberal Catholics, and is based on a 
radical misapprehension of the real bearings of the controversy now 
going on among us. But this, by the way ; my present concern is 
with ** A Subscriber's ” letter. 

As regards the particular point which has elicited his criticism 
on the Spectator, I venture to think the writer was substantially 
in the right. It is quite true, of course, that the Pope's claim to 
suppress all discussion in the Council of any measure not originat- 
ing with himself does not strictly and logically involve the 
assumption of infallibility. But it does involve the assumption of 
absolute and irresponsible supremacy over the Church and her 
Councils—in the teeth of the solemn decree of the Council of 
Constance—and that supremacy can only be justified in the last 
resort, a3 in fact it is usually justified, by the assertion of infalli- 
bility. And this is all I understood the writer in the Spectator to 
mean. . 

And now to come to “ A Subscriber's” comments on my own 
letter. He has, no doubt unwittingly, misstated what I said, and 
still more, seriously misstated the facts I was referring to. My 
letter was of written ‘to disprove the infallibility of the Popes.” 
It was simply written in answer to a very exaggerated attack on 
an alleged misquotation (which turned out to be merely a mis- 
print) in Janus. And in doing so I pointed out that the implied 
charge of wilful misquotation was something more than gratuitous, 
because the passage in question from Auxilius told far more 
strongly against infallibilism when given in full than with the 
clause omitted to which attention had been called. I say so still. 
To reply that Popes are never supposed to be “ infallible in their 
conduct” is nothing whatever to the purpose, though I may refer 
‘* A Subscriber ” to Bishop Moriarty’s clenching proof that ‘ infal- 
libility and impeccability” are so far from being ‘“ further 
asunder than the poles” that the former usually implies 
the latter, and has been felt by infallibilists to imply 
it from the days of Hildebrand, who first made the claim. 
But this by the way. The error of Stephen VII. and 
Sergius II., as also of many later Popes, about reordination did 
not concern a matter of conduct only or chiefly, but a matter of 
faith. Your correspondent, seemingly in happy ignorance that 
there are some twenty conflicting opinions among Ultramontane 
divines as to what constitutes an * ex cathedrd decision,” which 
alone they regard as infallible, lays down the law glibly 
enough about what (all) ‘* Catholics mean by infallibility,” which 
is strictly confined to ‘“‘ faith and morals.” Be it so. Noquestion 
can be more strictly dogmatic than what constitutes the essential 
conditions of a valid sacrament, and few questions can touch more 
closely on “ morals,” considering that a mistake on the matter may 
presumably endanger the salvation and must certainly torture (as 
it has tortured) the conscience of millions, especially when that 
sacrament is Ordination, on which the validity of all the 
rest, except baptism and marriage, depend. Now the re- 
ordinations of Stephen VII. and Sergius IL. were expressly 
based on the doctrine (now universally admitted to be false) 
that the orders conferred by a bishop improperly intruded into his 
see were invalid, and this they solemnly declared in Roman synods. 
Later on, Leo LX. declared in a synod all simoniacal ordinations 
invalid; Gregory VII. declared the same, and Urban LI. con- 
firmed his decision, which was inserted in Gratian’s Decretum. 
Innocent II. in the second Lateran Council declared all schis- 
matical ordinations invalid. ‘lo talk of this as an error “ of con- 
duct” is to talk nonsense. Whether it logically disproves papal 
infallibility I will not argue here. But of one thing I am very 
certain,—and I think the common-sense of all your readers, 
Catholic or Protestant, will go with me,—that an infallibility 
which can again and again decide wrongly on so vital a point is 
practically worse than worthless. It not ouly fails to teach truth, 
but it authoritatively promulgates most pernicious error.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A Catuo.ic READER. 
THE BELIEF OF THE ULTRAMONTANES. 

(To Tue Eprror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sm,—Nothing is more characteristic of the Spectator than pre- 
eminent fairness, even towards those from whom you most seriously 
differ. You will therefore, I am sure, be glad that I, as an 
Ultramontane layman, should state what we really do hold on the 
subject raised by your question, ‘‘ Would the Ultramontanes venture 
to say that the Holy Spirit does not control the Pope's intellect 
except when he is pronouncing doctrine ex cathedra ¢” 

The key to the whole subject is our belief that Christians are 
bound to accept, in a childlike spirit, whatever the Church declares 
to have been revealed by God, upon matters of faith or morals. 
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No man who holds that first principle will hesitate to add that the 
Church will never declare anything which is in fact false to have 
been so revealed; for to believe a lie can never be any part of 
our duty to the God of Truth. The only question, therefore, 
which remains for any one who accepts it is, ‘ How may I know 
that the Church has declared this or that doctrine to have been 
revealed?’ In the answer to this, Ultramontanes and Gallicans differ 
in theory. Ultramontanes believe that Catholics are certain never 
to find themselves required by the successor of St. Peter to 
believe and acknowledge as revealed by God anything which 
is in fact false. The qualifications which they make in asserting 
the infallibility of the Pope spring naturally from the premisses 
by which they arrive at their conclusion. Strictly speaking, they 
hold, not that the Pope is personally infallible, but that Almighty 
God, by His grace and providence, will so order events that we 
shall never be in danger of error by yielding full internal belief to 
anything which he teaches ec cathedra. Personally, his position 
before God is much the same as that of any other Christian. ‘The 
means by which he informs his own mind and forms his own con- 
victions are the same. Nor (to use your phrase) is “ his intellect 
controlled” by the Holy Spirit that he is not liable to error 
in the use of it. Every Christian, indeed, who seeks, receives 
such special graces as are necessary to enable him to discharge 
aright the special duties of his own vocation, whether as parent 
or child, ruler or subject, teacher or learner. And I presume no 
Catholic doubts that the Pope, being called by God to so high a 
position in the Church, receives special graces to enable him to 
discharge its duties. But not more in his case than in those of other 
men does this make it impossible that he should fall, either by infir- 
inity into error or by sin into heresy. High though he be placed, he 
is still, like all of us, responsible at his own peril to the Supreme 
Judge of all for the use, the neglect, or the abuse of every grace 
which he receives. Before him, therefore, as before each of us, 
are set good and evil, life and death, and hence every Ultramon- 
tane admits it to be conceivable that a Pope should both err and 
even teach error, as, for instance, in preaching, or in publications, 
or again, in declarations made by him in other capacities than 
that of universal teacher,—as, for instance, in his capacity of 
supreme ruler. Yet they believe that the good providence of 
God will so guard and defend His Church that, even should that 
lamentable case arise, he would not be allowed, when acting in his 
capacity of universal teacher, to require all Christians to believe 
that very error. On the same ground, they hold that a Pope 
might promulgate errors when speaking under manifest com- 
pulsion, because it would be clear to all men that he was not then 
teaching by the authority and in the name of his Lord. I need 
not trouble you with other cases, still less likely to arise in fact, 
although in theory conceivable, which have been discussed by dif- 
ferent authors, for I have said enough to illustrate what we believe. 

Gallicans, of course, agree with all this, except that they say 
that we cannot be sure that any doctrine promulgated by the 
Pope is really taught by the Church, until the decree has 
been accepted either by a general council or by the Church 
diffusa per orbem. The difference between the two schools is 
merely theoretical, because no man pretends that any doctrine 
has ever been taught* ex cathedraé by any Pope which has not also 
been accepted by the Church. This being the case, 1, for one, 
regret that the question has lately been raised, and shall be glad 
if no pronouncement is made upon it by the present Council; 
although, should any such decree be made and confirmed by 
Pius LX., I shall at once accep} it as infallibly true. 

I suppose that the point at which you would diverge from us 
would be on our first principle, namely, that upon subjects of 
faith and morals Christians are bound to believe whatever the 
Church declares to have been revealed by Almighty God. It seems 
to me easy to prove that this follows of necessity from principles 
held by all Christians. But to discuss this would be to depart from 
my present subject, and to trespass too far upon your space and 
patience. My objectis not to prove the truth of what we hold, but 
to explain what it is.—I am, Sir, &c., AN ULTRAMONTANE. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srm,—lIn your last number I observe a letter from ‘‘ A Subscriber,” 
intended to correct popular misapprehensions on the subject of 
Papal Infallibility. Your correspondent says, “‘ By that term they 


[Catholics] maintain only that definitions or decrees regarding }, 


faith or morals, promulgated by the Pope to all the Bishops of the 





(* We refer our correspondent to the statements of the letter which stands 
before his own, signed “ A Catholic Reader,” for the refutation of this remark.— 


aia 
Church for the guidance of themselves and their flocks, are free 
from error.” Again, ‘‘ He [Pius IX.] may have acted judiciously 
| or otherwise, but in no case is his infallibility implicated, for it is 
not a definition in faith or morals that he has issued, &c.” 
Infallibility may be thus limited in the minds of some Catholics 
but there are others who extend its range much farther, Any 
| number of the Dublin Review would supply a proof of this; but | 
| will content myself with one passage which I happened to light 
jon to-day. ‘To say that all the Church’s post-Apostolic ip. 
| fallible determinations are simply the unravelling of matter given 
by the Apostles, would be to imply that the.e determinations are 
entirely confined to teaching either the faith or deductions there. 
from. But such a doctrine is most unsound and pernicious; be. 
cause the Church often puts forth infallible determinations of q 
‘Take the 
very instance we have so often given, the thesis that Jansenius’s 
book equivalently maintained five certain propositions.” (Dublin 
Review, No. xxv., p. 236.) 

‘This quotation is enough to show that your correspondent does 
not speak authoritatively; that there are, in fact, different 
opinions on infallibility within the infallible Church. We out- 
siders are naturally puzzled, and can only hope that before long 
we may learn on indisputable authority what is the note of in. 
fallibility.—I am, Sir, &c., M. 


different kind for the purpose of protecting the Deposit. 


THE DECLARATION IN THE ORDINATION SERVICE, 
(To THE EpiTorR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Smr,—I venture, without touching on the general questions that 
may be raised by your comments on Mr. Clark’s letter to the 
Bishop of Ely, to make one remark on the declaration (to which 
he and you both refer) required of Deans in the Ordination 
Service,—‘ I do believe all the Canonical Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament.” ‘That it is an unfortunate mode of expres- 
sion will be evident to any one who reads Mr. Fitzjames Stephen's 
statement (in his Defence of the Essays and Reviews’ Case) of 
the difficulties which attend any conceivable interpretation which 
can be put upon the words. Does Dr. Pusey, for example, un- 
feignedly believe 1 John v. 7 to be a part of the Canonical 
Scriptures? Does he unfeignedly believe the parable of the 
Prodigal Son to be a true history? Does he unfeignedly believe 
the 104th Psalm to be scientifically accurate? Does he un- 
feignedly believe in the denials of a future life in Ecclesiastes ? 
Does he unfeignedly believe in polygamy and slavery as sanctioned 
by the Mosaic law? Obviously not. ‘Therefore there must be 
some interpretation put on these words by every single clergyman 
different from that which you and the late Public Orator regard 
(and perhaps justly) as their most natural meaning. It may be 
said that this binds every single clergyman to retire from the clerical 
profession till the declaration be altered. Possibly. But knowing 
the extreme difficulty of procuring such an alteration without sub- 
stituting for it a far more stringent form, it may be worth while to 
ask whether there is not in the meantime a recognized interpreta- 
tion which, if not the most natural one, is certainly, ad interim, 
the law of the Church of England ? 

The judgment of Dr. Lushington, delivered June 25, 1862, 
and never reversed, is as follows:—‘‘I think that this declara- 
tion must be considered with reference to the subject-matter, and 
that is the whole Bible, Old and New Testament. The great 
number of these books; the great antiquity of some; that our 
Scriptures must necessarily consist of copies and translations; 
that they embrace almost every possible variety of subject, parts 
being all-important to the salvation of mankind, parts being 
historical and of a less sacred character, taking, not without some 
element of allegory and figure,—all these circumstances, I say, 
must be borne in mind, when the extent of the obligation ex- 
pressed by the words ‘ I do believe’ has to be determined. In- 
fluenced by these views, I for the purpose of this cause must hold 
that the generality of this expression ‘I do believe ’ must be modi- 
fied by the subject-matter ; that there must be a Lond fide belief 
that the Holy Scriptures contain everything necessary to salva- 
tion, and that to that extent they have the direct sanction of the 
Almighty.” Isubmit that, until this judgment is reversed, it is 
the only authorized explanation of this otherwise obscure declara- 
tion. No bishop can override it, and every clergyman might insist 
upon it.—I am, Sir, &c., ANGLICANUS. 





THE VENETIAN DESPATCHES. 
(To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—In your number of December 18 I am accused of having 
used a ‘‘ crib,” by means of which it is asserted that I compiled 
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nay key for the cipher used in the despatches of Giovanni Michiel, 
Ambassador ia England from 1554 to 1597. 

‘The moment my key was perfected I had the honour to see it 
announced to the British public by Sir Thomas D, Hardy, who 
fully explained the nature and extent of my “ final crib,” when, 
on February 4, 1869, he informed the editor of the Athenrwa that 
contemporary decipher of two letters written by Michiel’s prede- 
cessor at the Court of Queen Mary, Giacomo Sorauzo, had enabled 
me to complete conscientiously a task commenced in the year 1865. 

[have used the term ‘ina! crib,” as possibly any aid derived 
from the cipher-keys of the sixteenth century preserved in these 
archives, and which were collected and classed by me, may also be 
considered by you surreptitious assistance. Be this as it may, in 
the vear 1867 they were placed at the disposal of M. Friedmann, 
who studied them for several weeks, though his narrative makes no 
mention whatever of this circumstance. It is, therefore, probable 
that your correspondent, who seems to be in his confidence, does 
not consider those keys in the light of a ‘‘crib,” though I am 
bound to confess that they facilitated the compilation of my key, 
although they were none of them adapted for the use of Soranzo, 
Michiel, or Surian. 

Asa supplement to these particulars, I send you a copy of my 
reply to the malevolent insinuations to my disadvantage made in 
the work reviewed on the 18th ult. by your correspondent, who 
being anonymous, I am compelled to demand from you a public 
explanation of what appears +a false, libellous, and disgraceful 
epithet applied to me.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Venice, December 24, 1869. Lurer Pasint. 

(To THE Epitor OF THE “SPecTATOR.”] 
Sm,—I have read the note appended to my letter published in 
your paper of Saturday last, and must beg to express my dissent 
from the conclusion at which you have arrived. If A claims to 
have made a certain discovery by skill and patience, and B writes 
in a newspaper that A has obtained this result by the use of a 
“crib,” I venture to think that Bb makes an imputation of no 
ordinary character against A. ‘The case I thus put is on all fours 
with that of your critic v. Signor Pasini. If the former wrote his 
review in absolute ignorance of the facts you may hold he is not to 
blame, but I am of a different opinion.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. C. Bentinck. 

48 Charles Street, Berkeley Square, Decemler 29, 1869. 

[We are happy to give insertion to these letters, which, however, 
seem to us only to show that their writers have somewhat lost their 
discrimination and one of them his self-control. Signor Pasini’s own 
letter, so far as we can understand its imperfect English, seems to 
us to substantiate all that we asserted, which was that he had been 
fortunate enough to find a key to some part of the cipher,—in 
schoolboy language, ‘a crib,’ which does not necessarily imply any- 
thing surreptitious except for schoolboys. Signor Pasini appears, 
by his own statement, to have some reason to complain of M. 
Friedmann,—a matter with which, however, we have nothing to 
do. Our reviewer knows nothing at all of M. Friedmann, and 
never had any sort of communication with him.—Ep. Spectator.) 


* STORM-BEATEN.” 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sin,—As the owner of the copyright of the work entitled Storm- 
Beaten, attributed to and produced by Messrs. Robert Buchanan 
and Charles Gibbon, I address you merely for the purpose of 
exonerating my publishers, Messrs. Ward, Lock, and ‘l'yler, from 
any responsibility attaching to their re-issue for me of Storm- 
Beaten, against the publication of which Mr. Robert Buchanan 
protests so vehemently in your last issue. Further, 1 beg to say 
that the book was sent out for notice as a book appropriate to the 


BOOKS. 
—_— > 

MR. PEARSON'S HISTORICAL MAPS OF ENGLAND.* 
We have no hesitation in pronouncing the very handsome volume 
before us to be one of the most valuable contributions to English 
history which has appeared in the present century, rich as that 
century has been in works of value. Those who suppose that they 
are here presented with an ordinary book of historical geography, 
treading servilely in the steps of its predecessors, and owing its 
attractions, such as they are, to the mere beauty of the execution 
of the maps, will be considerably surprised when they examine the 
contents of Mr. Pearson’s volume. ‘The maps themselves are but 
one among many points of interest ; indeed, valuable as they are 
as rigidly careful expositions of our present knowledge of the 
geography of our country at the principal epochs of its 
history, they cannot compete with some modern maps in 
respect of clearness and beauty of execution. ‘T'his drawback 
may be partly explained by the fact mentioned in the preface that 
they were made for Mr. Pearson by a friend, and they exhibit 
the advantages and disadvantages of amateur composition. ‘They 
are much more complete than the conventional maps in portraying 
the variations in the surface of the island and the water communi- 
cations, but they are deficient in some of the mechanical methods 
of execution. Thus the marks which indicate the lines of the hill 
ranges are sometimes too faint to catch the eye as they ought to 
do, and the lettering of the names on the maps is sometimes not 
sufficiently sharp and distinct. It would have contributed to the 
comfort of the student if the streams had been coloured biue, 
so as to distinguish them at a glance from the lines of roadway, 
and if the volume had been bound so as to admit of the maps 
opening out more freely and flatly. 

But these are the only drawbacks that we can discover to the 
attractiveness of the volume, and they are trifling compared with 
its substantial merits. ‘The letter-press of the ‘* Essays” which 
accompany the maps and the paper on which these ** Essays ” are 
printed are quite luxurious, and the “ Essays ” themselves are per- 
haps the most valuable feature in the work. ‘They compress within 
the limits of a few pages an amount of information, the result of 
most patient and accurate research, which might supply the matter 
for a small library of historical works ; and yet they will be found, 
we should think, throughout very easy and attractive reading, even 
by those who have least knowledge on the subject, and are least 
disposed to take much trouble to obtain it. ‘They always go to the 
root of every matter discussed, are marked throughout by a dis- 
tinct expression of personal opinion, yet are never dogmatic or 
overloaded with learned details. Written with the strong light 
hand of one who has completely mastered his subject, they cannot 
fail to be easily understood by any reader of average intelligence, 
and a large part of their conclusions will recommend themselves to 
general acceptance. Nor must we forget the numerous “ Indices ” 
and tables, which must have entailed enormous labour and an 
unusual amount of care, and which give us an easily available key 
to the present state of knowledge and opinion among students on 
the historical and social geography of this country. 

To attempt to give any detailed account or criticism of the con- 
tents of so elaborate a work within our limits of space is quite 
out of the question. We can only notice one or two points in 
connection with each of the maps, and strongly recommend our 
readers to follow out the examination for themselves. 

The preface is full of interesting, though, of course, discursive 
remarks. In his “* Map of Roman Britain,” Mr. Pearson tells us, 
‘« The hill ranges have been shown, but only the principal woods 
and fens have been inserted. In those of Keltic Britain, and of 
Saxon and Norman England, the mountains have been omitted, 
for the sake of clearer execution ; aud I have put in all the woods 





season ; it did not profess to be original; nor was it stated to be 
now issued for the first time. Storm-Deaten is published as one of 
a series of reprints under the general title of the ** Parlour Library,” 
a list of which appears on the outside page of the cover to 


Storm-Beaten, and in that list it is enumerated as 20. ‘The 
first edition of Storm-Beaten was published in 1862. From 


the stereotypes then created I have reprinted a second edition 
in 1869; and I have sent out, as already alluded to, a few copies 
of that reprint! ‘This, Sir, is the head and front of my offending. 
Mr. Buchanan well knows that the absolute copyright and plant 
of the work belongs to me. He also knows that he can obtain the 
stock, lock, and barrel of the affair for a mere trifle, which he may 
pay in meal or in malt; I have already expressed to him my 
willingness to accept payment, either in ‘“‘copy” or in cash.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Joun MAXWELL, 


and fens that I could define with any probability. In all four 
| the old coast outline has been given. . . . In Saxon England my 
|object has been to give the names of towns and memorable 
| localities; while in Norman England I have confined myself to 
| the names of towns and castles,”—and the cases in which a remark- 
‘able event has not happened in Norman times in connection with 
| a town or castle are, as our author remarks, rare. Of course, no 
such maps can be more than “ approximately accurate,” the 
| physical and social features of the country continually changing, 
but these maps afford a good and reliable basis for further 


investigations. 
| 'The historical inferences which we may perhaps draw from the 





* Historical Maps of England during the First Thirteen Centuries, With Explanatory 
Essays and Indices, By Charles H, Pearson, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxfurd 
, London: Bell and Daldy. 1869. 
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physical features of the country in early times are from time to time 
mentioned by Mr. Pearson, and are, some of them, very curious. 
Thus, ‘the great woods of Kent, Sussex, Hampshire, and Dorset- 
shire, flanked by the Romney Marshes on the east, will explain 
why England was settled from east and west, and lends consider- 
able support to the theories of early colonization from Spain and 
the shores of the North Sea. But for these woods, it would be diffi- 
cult to understand why Gaul should not have furnished the whole 
British population, as it undoubtedly supplied a large part.” 
The immigrants from Normandy and Picardy ‘‘ were either 
confined to the open parts of Kent, or forced, like the Belge, to 
push up gradually along the line of the /tching.” ‘These forests, 
fens, and hills also isolated the different settlements in Britain, 
and protected the independence of the smaller states, thus pre- 
venting the formation of a single monarchy. Hence, also, the 
states or tribes were conquered in detail; and this applies to the 
Saxon as well as the Roman conquests, and to some extent even 
to the Norman. But these physical features also retarded complete 
conquest, as they facilitated immediate successes and partial occu- 
pation. Hill, forest, and fen were ever the refuge of ‘‘a beaten 
nationality and of primitive customs.” Hence, in a national point, 
at any rate, they were always the most conservative districts of 
the country. Mr. Pearson thinks that there is also a geographica! 
demarcation in political matters, but we cannot completely follow 
him in this. No doubt Bristol and the West stood for the Empress 
Matilda, and London and the commercial towns of the East for 
Stephen; but we question whether geographical influences had 
much to do directly with this result. The English towns gene- 
rally—jealous of Norman influence, which was connected with 
Matilda and her son—stood for Stephen, except where (as 
in the case of Bristol and the Western towns), the paramount 
influence of Earl Robert of Gloucester and other great nobles, 
interested in preserving the connection with Normandy, led to a 
contrary result. ‘The struggle always going on between the Papal 
or Continental and the English elements in the Church had also 
considerable effect, and very much the same may be said with 
respect to the Barons’ wars in the reigns of John and Henry III. 
In the Wars of the Roses, the North followed the cause of the 
great family of Clifford, the North-West the vacillating policy of 
the Stanleys. The Catholic and Cavalier tendencies of Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, and the North generally in the seventeenth century, 
fostered by antagonism to Scotch Puritanism, were balanced by 
an intensely Puritan party of considerable strength in the same 
districts ; and as Lancashire was one of the strongholds of Presby- 
terianism, so was the South-West of England the birthplace of a 
large proportion of the leaders of the Puritan party. Plymouth 
balanced Bristol in the rural districts of the south-west, and in 
Wales and the semi-Welsh counties alone can we trace very dis- 
tinctly the conservative features arising from physical and geo- 
graphical causes referred to by Mr. Pearson. On the other hand, 
the Fen districts of the east furnished Cromwell and his Ironsides. 

Mr. Pearson has some interesting records on early population, 
and the limitations of it caused by the physical condition of the 
country, which did not afford provision but for a comparatively small 
number of inhabitants. ‘It is only within the last six centuries, 
at most, that England has supported a population of four millions.” 
‘¢ Our troops have repeatedly fought in India against greater odds 
than the Romans ever encountered in the occupation of Britain ;” 
and to this paucity of the native population Mr. Pearson attributes 
the great and permanent influence exercised by Roman civilization 
in this island. Here we agree with him to a considerable extent, 
and are by no means prepared, with Mr. Freeman, to nearly 
ignore the influences of the earlier conquerors of Britain. 

The essay ‘‘On Some Physical Aspects of Early English Geo- 
graphy ” will be found one of the most interesting, and to general 
readers novel in the volume—for in it reference is made to some 
of the striking changes which have taken place in the external 
aspect of the country—some in prehistoric and some in historic 
times. Thus ‘‘there was a time when a great inland sea flowed 
between the Cotswold and the Malvern Hills, and watered the 
flanks of the Wrekin. The dells of Hagley were then ‘the 
recesses of a submarine rock, shaggy with sea-weed,’ and the 
Severn fell into the sea at the foot of the Breidden Hills, in 
Montgomeryshire.” And in historical times, as we have had 
frequently to notice in these columns, land and sea have in many 
parts exchanged places. The sea-board of the Eastern Counties was 


———. 
| We need not dwell long on the map and essay relating to 
Roman Britain, as we have so fully discussed many of the points 
| connected with it in our series of papers on ‘‘ The Provincial History 
of England.” Mr. Pearson adopts provisionally the conjecture there 
hazarded that two distinct places bearing the name of CaLtry, 
are referred to in the Itineraries, and with us he places conjectur. 
ally CALLEVA ATTREBATUM near Farnham. But he adheres to 
his former opinion that we should place the other CALLEyA at 
Wallingford ; he may be right in so doing, though of course the 
insertion of a stage of six miles is a strong measure. And surely 
the Roman remains existing at Silchester, and its situation at the 
mouth of the gap in the great forest district of South Britain, 
warrant us in believing it was something much more than a mere 
station for military s‘ores. There is much greater reason for his 
identification of Novromaco with Chichester, and his omission 
of the ten-mile stage to NoviomaGo (usually identified with 
Holwood), the insertion of which in the /ter from Dover to 
London makes the number of the miles of the /ter wrong by 
exactly ten miles. We are inclined to agree with him in hig 
other identifications where he differs from Mr. Hughes's map in 
the Monumenta Britannica. 

We cannot say we recognize the importance or even value of 
the map which Mr. Pearson calls “ Britannia Cambrica,” i.e., 
Britain as known to the Welsh writers from the fifth to the 
twelfth century. He employs among his authorities for his names 
the Welsh poems attributed to Llywarch Hen, Aneurin, and Taliesin, 
which he attributes to the sixth and part of the seventh centuries, 
But, in fact, we possess these poems only in MSS. of the twelfth 
to the fourteenth centuries, and Mr. Skene, the great advocate in 
modern times of their genuineness and authenticity, admits that 
several references in some of them to events of the twelfth century. 
are fatal to the’ claims to antiquity. In fact, we cannot at ail tell 
to what period, even in their uninterpolated state, they are to be 
attributed, and we cannot see how in this state of things they 
can be relied on for the geography of Cambria for an earlier 
period than the twelfth century. Nor are we much better off 
in respect of the Jlistory of the Britons which generally goes 
under the name of Nennius, the matter of which differs consider- 
ably in the MSS., and of which we have no early MS. Such 
are the vagueness and uncertainty of geographical deductions in 
these cases, that Mr. Pearson and Mr. Skene in using these materials 
for the geography of the twelve battles attributed to Arthur, 
identify them, the one with twelve places in the South Wales and 
Devonia district, the other with twelve sites in the North along 
the line of the Roman wall. And what a phantom of romance, 
what an ‘gnis futuus, is Arthur himself! As far as our only early 
historical authority, Gildas, gives us any information, the deeds 
attributed to him by later writers really belonged to the Roman 
Ambrosius, to whom the last great achievement of the Welsh 
Arthur, at the siege of Budonicus Mons, would seem to be attributed 
by Gildas, who was born in the year of that siege. The name 
Arthur first appears as that of a commander-in-chief of the Britons 
in conjunction with the Kings of Britain, and in the poems we 
have spoken of he is no more, though there are besides in one of 
them the germs of the Romance of the Round Table. 'The descrip- 
tion of him in one of those which are considered the earliest of 
these poems bears a most suspicious resemblance to the brief 
account of Ambrosius given in Gildas, and we have ourselves little 
doubt that Ambrosius is the real national hero in whose achieve- 
ments the Welsh Arthur (if there was any such distinct person) 
was dressed out by later national vanity, which would not tolerate 
the glory being given to a Roman. The semi-Welsh origin of 
Earl Robert of Gloucester (Ilenry [.’s son by Nesta, the Princess 
of South Wales), and his great patronage of literary men, gave an 
impulse to the production of Welsh poetry and legendary history 
in the twelfth century ; while the closer intercourse with Brittany 
brought an importation of Armorican legends as additional fuel for 
their poetic fires. Here, no doubt, originated amplifications of 
earlier fragments, and Geoffrey of Monmouth’s romance. 

Mr. Pearson’s map of Saxon England and his accompanying 
essay and lists are peculiarly valuable, as in these will be found 
the key to much of our present social organization. We would 
call especial notice to his remarks on the division into shires, 
which contain much that is new or that is put in a new light. 
The great feature of the essay on ‘“ Norman England” is the 
account given of the periods to which the feudal castles in Eng- 
land and Wales, whether Royal or belonging to great nobles or 





fringed with islands—now partly submerged, partly joined to the 
main land—and “even as late as the fifteenth century, a map of | 
the Isle of ‘Thanet represents it as still surrounded by a broad belt } 
of water, and with a skiff floating up the Channel towards | 


Fordwich.” 


bishops, are respectively to be assigned in origin. ‘The lists also 
distinguish between the castles held by Stephen and those by the 
Empress Matilda. To Stephen personally we think Mr. Pearson 
is a little unjust, though he is no partizan of the Empress. This 
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essay gives us the distribution of national forces in feudal 
England very fully. We should have been glad if greater 
space had been given to the account of commercial and 
maritime England during that period—in continuation of 
the civic references in the essay on Saxon England. The two 
next essays, on * English Woods” and * English Trees,” will 
be interesting to most readers, as comparatively fresh subjects 
in the historical geography of England. Imperfect as the former 
essay necessarily must be with our scanty means of information, it 
will be found to solve several historical enigmas. It must have 
cost the author as much labour as any part of his book. ‘The two 
concluding essays, *t Anglia Ecclesiastica” and * Anglia Monas- 
tica ” and the map attached to them, give us the Church organiza- 
tion of England during the middle ages. The light thrown on 
the early political divisions of England by the boundaries of the 
ecclesiastical sees is very interesting. Mr. Pearson cannot trace 
the use of the word parish, in its present restricted sense, to a 
period anterior to the Norman conquest. Previously to that event, 
he finds it (purochia) always employed as equivalent to a diocese. 
He differs from and considers at some length Blackstone’s theory as 
tothe originof the division into parishes. Blackstone ‘traces it back 
to division of properties, and assumes that the boundaries of 
parishes were originally determined by those of a manor or manors, 
since it very seldom happens that a manor extends itself over 
more parishes than one, though there are often many manors in 
one parish.” Mr, Pearson, however, denies the existence of this 
correspondence between parishes and manors in Domesday Survey, 
and tests Blackstone's theory by the special case of Berkeley manor, 
where the manor extended to a great deal more than the parish, 
and is, in fact, the modern hundred of Berkeley. Ile inclines 
rather to an opinion based on those of Mr. Kemble and Mr. 
Toulmin Smith, that the parish was originally identical with the 
Saxon mark, and afterwards with the tithing, the use of which 
latter term ceases. Monasteries originated in ‘* monastic 
foundations, in which monks and clerics lived together, and 
which were the head-quarters in every diocese or large 
district from which missionaries issued out to convert and bap- 
tize.” But ‘as the whole country was converted, a mass-priest 
was required in every parish.” ‘Their subsequent history as given 
by Mr. Pearson is very curious and suggestive, but we must not 
enter on the particulars. ‘The decline of the monastic system in the 
centuries immediately preceding the Reformation is very striking. 
In the fifteenth century alien priories were suppressed ; Eton, Win- 
chester, and St. Mary Magdalen, Oxford, were endowed from 
monastic property; and, ‘‘in one instance at least, a hospital was 
enriched from the proceeds of two priories.” ‘+ So strong, in fact, 
was the feeling against all appropriations of an ecclesiastical kind, 
that when Wolsey obtained a bull for suppressing from twenty to 
forty monasteries for the establishment of his new colleges, the 
preamble stated that leave was given because public opinion in 
England would not tolerate any other form of endowment. It may 
safely be said that for the last century and a half during which 
monasteries existed, there was scarcely more thought of founding 
them than in the centuries that succeeded the Reformation.” 
Another important point to which Mr. Pearson draws attention is 
that owing to the irregular and captious distribution of monastic 
houses over the country, which left many large and populous 
districts quite without any, and crowded them into other districts, 
the monastic institution could not be in any proper sense a sub- 
stitute of a poor-law system, even supposing the monks were ever 
so much disposed to devote themselves especially to the care of 
the poor, which their rules did not call upon them to do. The 
monastic lists of Mr. Pearson are the most complete that have yet 
appeared, and the whole of this essay is full of new and carefully- 
digested information. 

We have been only able to refer to a very few points in this 
volume, which appear to us of special importance, or on which we 
are disposed to differ from Mr. Pearson’s views ; but we have, we 
hope, said enough to demonstrate the intrinsic value of the work, 
for which the author deserves the thanks of every historical 
student. 


LORD LYTTON’S WALPOLE.* 

WE may say of Lord Lytton what Dr. Johnson said of Goldsmith, 
6 Nihil te tigit quod non ornavit,” and with much the same intention. 
Johnson had criticized elsewhere, when it was not his business to 
be laudatory, with sufficient severity the claims of his friend to 
greatness in the departments of physics and history ; nor was he 
inconsistent with himself when, after speaking of him in his 
* Walpole; or, Every Man Has His Price. A Comedy in Rhyme. In three acts, By 
Lord Lytton. Blackwood and Sous, Edinburgh and London, 186, 


epitaph as physicus, historicus, he added the felicitous phrase of 
compliment which we have quoted. He meant to express his 
sense of the supreme literary skill with which Goldsmith had 
uniformly managed the multifarious subjects which he had handled. 
Something of the same praise must be awarded to Lord Lytton. 
He has tried many kinds of literature and cannot be said to have 
reached the first rank in any. It would be easy to name better 
novelists, essayists, dramatists, translators; but whatever his 
shortcomings, or even failiags, the element of literary skill is never 
wanting; whatever knowledge or aptitude for the subject he has 
he uses to the best advantage; an impression is left, if not of 
power, yet of art; if the whole is not a masterpiece, there is sure 
to be something in it which cannot be surpassed in its way. 

As a dramatist, Lord Lytton has certainly obtained some 
success. ‘l’o have written plays which, like ** Richelieu ” and the 
‘Lady of Lyons,” keep their place both on the stage and in 
literature, is not a common achievement. ‘ Walpole” is not 
meant, we suppose, for representation. It is not wanting in 
interest, and it has more than one situation of distinct dramatic 
value; the characters, if not profound studies, are yet sufliciently 
distinct, but the choice of the form seems deliberately to exclude 
the idea. It is described as “a comedy in rhyme,” and though 
the versification is fluent and harmonious enough, no elocutionary 
power could make it other than tedious to an audience. The plot 
may thus be described :—Sir Robert Walpole, Prime Minister, 
finds himself in a difficulty. A dissolution of Parliament is 
imminent, and he fears the return of a Jacobite majority. ‘The 
danger is at least postponed if he can pass a bill prolonging the 
existence of the Parliament, but this cannot be done with the 
votes at his command. Le must secure the followings of Selden 
Blount, patriot and man of the people, and of Sir Sidney Bellair, 
aristocrat. Ile recalls his favourite maxim, ‘* Every man has his 
price,” and sets about making his purchases. ‘To Blount he offers 
a place of ten thousand a year, to Sir Sidney he drops the hint of 
a ducal alliance and a peerage. Neither bait is taken. ‘The 
patriot is incorruptible ; the aristocrat does not care to be made 
a peer, and he is in love. Here is his soliloquy :— 

“Oh! how little these formalist middle-aged schemers 
Know of us, the bold youngsters, half sages, half dreamers! 
Sages half? Yes, because of the time rushing on 
Part and parcel are we : they belong to time gone. 
Dreamers half? Yes, because in a woman's fair face 
We imagine the heavén they find in a place. 

At this moment I, courted by Whig and by Tory, 

For the spangles and tinsel which clothe me with glory, 

Am a monster so callous, I should not feel sorrow 

If au earthquake engulfed Whig and Tory to-morrow ; 

‘What a heartless assertion!’ the aged would say: 

True, the young have no heart, for they give it away.” 
The last line is admirable, in Lord Lytton’s best style. 

Bellair confides his passion to Blount. He has been enslaved 
by the charms of a young lady whom, a year before, he had 
rescued from the Mohawks. ‘The elder man hears her name with 
alarm and rage. She is Lucy Wilmot, an orphan whom he had 
rescued from poverty, and had now learnt to love. He promises 
to advance the young man’s suit, resolving at the same time to 
secure the young lady for himself without delay. Accordingly, he 
hurries off to the house where she is living in charge of Mrs. 
Vizard,— 


~ 


“an awful duenna, 
With the look of a griffiness fed upon senna.” 
Meanwhile, the Jacobite prisoner, Lord Nithsdale, has escaped 
from the Tower, in his wife’s dress, by connivance of Walpole, 
who judges that the head of one so pitied would do more harm to 
the House of Hanover were it off his shoulders than it could do on 
them. He takes refuge in Mrs. Vizard’s house, which has been 
long the rendezvous of Jacobite conspirators. Shortly after Blount 
arrives, sees Lucy, warns her that Bellair has evil designs, in a 
dialogue, smartly written after this fashion :— 
Blount : Heard you never of wolves in sheep's clothing? Why weep ?’ 
“ Lucy : Indeed, sir, he don’t look the least like a sheep.” 
“ Blount: No, the sheepskin for clothing much finer he trucks ; 
Wolves are now-a-days clad not as sheep, but as bucks.” 
Blount declares his love, which Lucy is unwilling to accept and too 
timid to refuse. As she escapes from the scene Mrs. Vizard hears 
the news of Lord Nithsdale’s escape, recognizes in the description 
of him her late visitor, and hurries off to Walpole to secure the 
reward. ‘The fugitive overhears her soliloquy, bursts open the 
door which she has locked upon him, and finds himself in the 
presence of Lucy. He begs her to change dresses with him, and 
the young lady, not little surprised at the prowess of her com- 
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panion, whom she thinks must be one of the Amazons whom 
she has heard of, consents. By this time Bellair arrives on the 
scene, meets Blount, who tells him that his suit has been rejected, 
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but determines to hear his fate from Lucy’s own lips. A scene of 
considerable comic power follows. Nithsdale is now in Lucy’s 
dress :— 
“ Beliair: "Tis you: say my friend was deceived.” 
[Nithsdale makes an affirmative sign. ] 
* You were snared into—.” 
“ Nithsdale: Hush!” 
“ Bellair: Could you guess how I grieved ; 
But, oh! fly from this jail; I’m still full of alarms, 

I've a carriage at band; trust yourself to these arms.” 
[Nithsdale tucks up his petticoats, gets down the balcony backwards, 
setting his foot on the area rail. ] 

“ Bellair: Powers above !—what a leg!” 
[Lord Nithsdale turns round on the rail, rejects Bellair’s hand, and 
jumps down. | 
“ Bellair: Oh! my charmer! one kiss.” 
“ Nithsdale: Are you out of your senses?” 
* Bellair (trying to pull up her hood): With rapture ! ” 
“ Nithsdale (striking him): Take this.” 
* Bellair: What a fist! If it hits one so hard before marriage, 
What wou/d it do after?” 
The discovery being made, Bellair, who has spoken for the 
_ prisoners in Parliament, promises to save the fugitive. He puts 
him in his coach, then returns, finds the real Lucy, who promises 
to be his wife, and to fly with him the same evening. Blount 
reappearing at this moment, Bellair tells him how he has prospered, 
and invites him to the wedding. The patriot is in despair, till 
another confidence on the part of his friend lets in a gleam of 
light. Here, we think, is a weak place in the plot. Bellair could 
never have thought it necessary to warn the ‘* Roundhead ” against 
the danger of being entangled in a Jacobite plot, or right to tell 
him about Lord Nithsdale’s escape. ‘This, however, he does. 
Blount, mad with passion, determines to betray his friend, pos- 
sesses himself of a Jacobite note which Bellair has shown him, and 
has it put into the hands of Walpole. Bellair will be arrested ; 
he will secure Lucy for himself. Walpole, meanwhile, has talked 
with Mrs. Vizard, hears her account of Lucy, and half believes 
that he discovers in her the child of his lost sister, disowned by 
her kindred because she had married a Jacobite. He goes to Mrs. 
Vizard’s house, and in ascene of no little pathos discovers this 
to be the fact. From Lucy he hears of her promise to Bellair. 
While the two are talking Blount arrives, sees Lucy, giows 
furious at her refusal to listen to his love, and threatens forve. 
Just as he is saying,— 
“See! escape is in vain, and all others desert you; 
Let these arms be your refuge,” 
comes in Walpole, with ‘* Well said, Public Virtue.” Next appears 
3ellair, who has been released meanwhile by Walpole’s order. 
With this situation, which is conceived in a genuine dramatic 
spirit, the ‘‘ comedy ” comes to an end. 
“* Walpole: I requested your presence, Sir Sidney Bellair, 
To make known what you owe to your friend who stands there. 
For that letter disclosed, your harsh language recant, 
Its condition your pardon ; full pardon I grant. 
He is here—you ask why ; ‘tis to save you to-night 
From degrading your bride by the scandal of flight. 
Or—hist !—did you intend (whisper close to my ear) 
Honest wedlock with one so beneath you, I fear ? 
You, of lineage so ancient.” 
* Bellair : Must mean what I say, 
Do their ancestors teach the well-born to betray?” 
Wed her friendless and penniless?” 
“ Bellair: Ay.” 
“ Walpole: Strange caprice! 
Deign to ask, then, from Walpole the hand of his niece. 
Should he give his consent, thank the friend you abuse.” 
“ Bellair (embracing Blount): Best and noblest of men, my blind fury 
excuse!” 
And so Walpole finds his maxim true. Bellair cannot vote against 
his uncle. Blount’s support is readily given as the price of the 
secrecy which will save his character. On the whole, the piece is 
of so slight a texture that there can be no question of whether or 
no it is worthy of the author's reputation. But it is anyhow a 
good story pleasantly and cleverly written, and if not adapted to 
the stage, suitable for amateur actors, one of whose chief weak- 
ness, the inability to remember their parts, the rhymed verse will 
agreeably assist. 


“ Walpole : 


LEARNING 'TO READ.* 
Turse are admirable reading books, because they are constructed 
on a principle, and that the simplest principle on which it is 
possible to learn to read English. ‘That principle is that the most 
various combinations of regularly formed syllables should be com- 


eee 
which can only be accounted for, if at all, by etymological reasons 
of which the beginner cannot possibly have any knowledge, 
Messrs. Sonnenschein and Meiklejohn have abandoned altogether, 
of course, the exploded system of teaching children the names of 
the letters before teaching them their sounds in the simplest com. 
binations with other letters,—a proceeding which is precisely ag 
wise (neither more nor less) as teaching children the formal titles 
of the people they see before they have learnt to recognize their 
faces and the familiar names to which they answer. They have 
also abandoned altogether the notion of teaching children the 
sound of the consonants and of the vowels separately before 
they teach them to pronounce in combination. A grown-up 
person may perhaps learn to see that if you run the ¢ 
sound very close into the ¢ sound, you must produce the word 
‘at,’ but it is almost as much easier for children to learn to 
recognize and pronounce the combination ‘at’ at once, without 
any separation of the symbols of which printers compose it, as it 
is to teach a child to recognize a doll at once without any separa. 
tion into the elements of which the doll-makers compose it. Our 
authors have taken the syllable ‘am’ or ‘ at’ as elementary sounds 
from which they start, just as they would, if they were teaching 
a child to walk, treat the single step as the first element, and not 
attempt to decompose it into the various motions of which it is 
made up. ‘Then they teach the child how ‘am’ is related to 
‘ram’ or ‘dam,’ how ‘at’ is related to ‘ pat’ or ‘ mat,’ so that he 
soon learns the effect of a new letter in combination with others 
without ever hearing of its separate name or sound, just as he 
would learn, in practical life, to distinguish the general purpose 
of a hat or bonnet by seeing it always surmount the head of some 
one who is going into, or has just come from, the outer air and 
never at any other time, without having yet learned what its in- 
dividual name or composition is. A child who has learnt by prac- 
tice that ‘ mat’ and ‘ bat’ agree in the final sound, and that ‘ man’ 
and ‘mat’ agree in the preliminary sound, has learnt as much 
about the ‘t’ and the ‘m’ as it concerns him to know, without 
being confused by being told that the name for the former letter 
is ‘te’ and for the latter ‘em,’—information at once irrelevant 
and misleading. 
dut, further, Messrs. Sonnenschein and Meiklejohn have 
altogether and very wisely abandoned the delusion,—which, we 
regret to say, is still sanctioned by the Educational Code for 
primary schools,—that words of one syllable should be learned 
before proceeding to words of more than one syllable,—in other 
words, that the difficulty of reading depends on the multiplication 
of simple sounds, instead of on the exceptional character of the 
connection between the sound and the symbol for it. You might 
almost as well attempt to teach a child to hop and jump at the 
very time it is learning to step, on the ground that the step, the 
hop, and the jump are the monosyllables of movement,—which, 
strictly speaking, they are,—and further treat the wal/king,—that is, 
the making several steps in continuation of each other,—as the 
advanced stage which must not be entered on till the step, the 
hop, and the jump are all perfected. It stands to the most 
ordivary reason that if a child can make one good step it 
is pretty easy to teach him to make several in continuation, 
but it does not at all follow that because he can make one 
good step he can make one good hop,—probably, the result of 
such an assumption would be a disastrous fall. And so it 
stands to reason that if a child can read ‘ mam’ and ‘mal,’ he 
can read ‘mammal,’ and if he can read ‘’'Tom’ and ‘ my,’ he 
can read ‘Tommy ;’ but it does not at all stand to reason that 
because he can read ‘mam’ he can read ‘ maim,’ or because he 
can read ‘mal’ he can read ‘male’; indeed it is certain that ifa 
quick child carried in his head his previous lessons, he would 
divide ‘maim’ into the only sounds he had yet learned which are 
expressed by the symbols, and make it ‘ ma-im,’ and would divide 
‘male’ in similar fashion into ‘ma-lc.’ Ilence it is quite obvious 
that to a child who has learnt the simple sounds, regular poly- 
syllables are far easier to learn in any number than irregular mono- 
syllables. ‘ Aldiborontifoskiforniostikos’ is a far simpler word for 
children who have really mastered the elementary sounds, than 
the monosyllable ‘ build’ or ‘bough’ or ‘cough’; and there is 
all the advantage in the world in teaching the child how much he 
can build up out of the elementary sounds, before you begin to 
teach him the various mysteries of diphthongs and other excep- 
tional sounds of all sorts. Messrs. Sonnenschein and Meiklejohn 
have done good service by showing how much of the English 





pletely mastered before attempting to learn the irregular sounds, 


The English Method of Teaching to Read: First Course, consisting of Short Vowels 
with Single Consonants; the Second Course, with Combinations and Bridges, consisting of 
Short Vowels with Double Consonants; the Third and Fourth Courses; also, the Nursery 
Book, containing all the Two-Letter Words in the Language. By A. Sonnenschein and 
J. M.D. Meiklejohn, M.A, London: Macmillan 
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language can be mastered before exceptions of any moment begiu 
to show themselves. 

Doubtless, however, exceptions to rules of pronunciation, 
though of a very trifling kind, begin with the most elementary 
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sounds. The child who is to be taught to recognize words by ear 
and not solely by sight,—i.e., every child who is not deaf and 
dumb,—must be taught, for instance, that ‘ put’ and ‘ but’ are 
different sounds, and that though the regular sound of syllables 
made thus is what we call short, yet there are a variety of words 
(chiefly beginning with }, p) which are pronounced like ‘ put,’ 
‘puss,’ ‘push,’ ‘ pull,’ ‘bull,’ ‘bush,’ ‘full,’ ie., with a long 
yowel. Still, exceptions of this sort are of the rarest in the 
first three courses of this reading-book, i.e., before the pupil 
gets to the double-vowel and diphthong sounds, and are easily 
mastered. 

We would suggest to the authors of this excellent little book 
that the lists of these exceptions should be made more complete, 
and that such hints as they give, for instance, on p. 79 of the first 
course as to the effect of the w in modifying the pronunciation of 
the vowel which comes after it should be expanded,—at least for 
teachers. ‘The authors point out that the w modifies ‘ a’ following 
it into a sound nearer that of o, ‘ was,’ for instance, rhyming far 
more nearly to ‘poz’ than to ‘as,’ ‘what’ rhyming far more 
nearly to ‘ lot’ than to ‘ cat,’ and modifies an ‘o’ following it into 
a sound much more nearly that of «; ‘won,’ for instance, 
rhyming to ‘ bun,’ and not to ‘ on’ or ‘don ;’ so also ‘ worth,’ and 
‘work,’ and ‘worse’ rhyme to ‘Gurth,’ and ‘lurk,’ and ‘nurse,’ not 
to ‘north,’ and ‘cork,’ and ‘horse.’ But even to this rule of 
exceptions there are sub-exceptions, which follow the regular 
principle, and are not modified by the ‘w,’ one whole class of 
these being in general the words in which the vowel following 
the w is followed by a guttural. No one pronounces ‘ wag ’ as if it 
rhymed to ‘ log,’ or ‘quack ’ or ‘ whack’ as if they rhymed to ‘hock,’ 
so that the a in ‘ waddle’ and ‘ wabble,’ on the one hand, and in 
‘waggle,’ on the other, similar as the words are in both forma- 
tion and meaning, are quite differently pronounced. ‘This Messrs. 
Sonnenschein and Meiklejohn have very properly pointed out, but 
they should give all the cases in which the vowel, though not 
preceding a guttural, is yet not modified by the w which precedes 
it;—‘ waft,’ for instance, and ‘ quaff’ being much more commonly 
pronounced as if they rhymed to ‘laughed’ and ‘ laugh,’ than as 
if they rhymed to ‘loft’ and ‘ off;’ and ‘wam,’ in ‘ wig-wam’ 
being usually pronounced as rhyming to ‘sham’ rather than to 
‘from.’ (It is remarkable, by the way, that the usual effect of the 
w in modifying a subsequent a or o is not so irresistible as to 
compel a cockney who mispronounces his v like a w to alter the 
vowel in consequence. No cockney would pronounce ‘ walley’ or 
‘walet’ (for ‘ valley’ or ‘valet ’) as if they rhymed to ‘folly.”) We 
urge upon the authors of this book fuller lists of exceptional pro- 
nunciation. Learning to read must be in some sense learning to 
pronounce, which is often essential in order to connect properly the 
word with the meaning. You cannot write from dictation with- 
out it. Even the deaf and dumb now learn to interpret on the 
principal of watching the motions of the lips, and tongue, and 
mouth, and they must be taught, therefore, that ‘shall’ and 
‘shawl,’ ‘Sall’ and ‘ Saul’ are quite different sounds, though ‘hall’ 
and ‘haul’ are not. This ‘ Reader’ will not be complete till these 
lists of exceptions are also complete. And we would strongly 
recommend an edition for masters made with etymological notes 
of a fuller kind. 

The book contains several little oversights at present. For in- 
stance, we are told (First Course, p. 64) that ‘ oth’ has two sounds, 
as in ‘moth’ and ‘both.’ It has really three, the third, as in mother 
and brother, giving the o the equivalent of a uw. So, again, in the 
Third Course (p. 24) we are told that ‘ove’ has two sounds, as in 
‘rove’ and ‘shove.’ It has really three, the third being that of 
‘move’ and ‘ prove,’ when the ‘ove’ is pronounced like ‘ ooov.’ 
It is really wonderful, however, how regular the pronunciation of 
the English language is till you get to the double vowels and 
diphthongs, and we are persuaded that if children learnt on Mr. 
Sonnenschein’s and Mr. Meiklejohn’s system, which succeeds (by 
the use of the principle of permutations and combinations) in 
classifying all the simple sounds in the language, that the very 
irregular spelling and pronunciation of words made with diphthongs 
and double vowels would be easily mastered, if they were taught 
as they are on this system, after the child has acquired a real 
mastery of the simple sounds and their combinations, instead of 
being cast down before the beginner in all their confusion, 
because they occur,—as they almost all do,—in monosyllabic 
words. This ‘ Reader,’ if a little extended even for the pupil, and 
thoroughly annotated for the master, would shorten the pangs of 
‘learning to read’ by at least one-half, and economize many pain- 
ful tears shed over blotted letters, as the misspelt words are 
corrected and mangled by the teacher. 





MR. PENLEY ON SKETCHING IN WATER COLOURS.* 
Few men have had greater experience in teaching the art of 
painting in water colours than Mr. Penley. Few, therefore, 
should know so well what are the peculiar difficulties that trouble 
the student and how they may be most effectually removed. Mr. 
Penley’s pupils have, no doubt, generally been amateurs; the 
cadets of Woolwich and Addiscombe who have learned landscape 
drawing of him as part of their professional education, no less than 
the most desultory lover of ‘* Messrs. Soap and Isaac’s lovely 
gimcracks ;” and amateurs are evidently the audience to whom 
he has addressed his book, Sketching from Nature. ‘These cir- 
cumstances are certainly not calculated to raise any high expecta- 
tions regarding the book. One cannot help remembering how 
unwilling the ordinary amateur is to undergo the labour necessary 
for fair proficiency, how completely indeed he ignores the 
necessity for any labour at all, how reluctant he is to begin at the 
beginning, how eager to take the short cuts and royal roads 
which the ordinary master, in mere hopelessness of inspiring 
healthier desires, permits himself at last to point out as the 
legitimate avenues to the temple of Art. But however 
great the discredit into which Mr. Rubbery and all his 
class have brought the name of drawing-master, assuredly 
the office itself is one worthy of all respect. It may savour of 
temerity within hearing of Bow Bells to assert the power and 
great value of art as an educator, and it would be unseasonable at 
present to make any attempt at persuading the Lord Mayor that 
the average Englishman can possibly derive benefit from anything 
so incapable of immediate conversion into cash as knowledge of 
art and admiration of beauty. Great must be the disappointment of 
him, and of the many who think with him, to find that at the very 
moment when they were congratulating themselves on the victory 
almost achieved by British common-sense over Greek and Latin, 
a reactionary testator had left the means of founding Art professor- 
ships at Oxford, Cambridge, and London, and with a sort of post- 
humous malevolence had provided a force which might perhaps 
retard, if not turn, the advancing tide of popular utilitarianism. 
Leaving, therefore, the consideration of art as an ingredient of 
liberal education, and assuming for the present purpose that art 
has some place and some value, it may not be impertinent to 
observe that there is no surer way of elevating the artist thar 'y 
instructing the amateur. Whatever their aspirations, artists must 
live, and cannot afford always to disregard the general taste. 
Improvement in the general taste is, therefore, essential to the 
general elevation of art; and though on the other hand it may be 
alleged to be the artist’s duty to elevate the public taste, yet we 
know asa fact that art has never flourished greatly and steadily 
but when an intelligent appreciation of it has been pretty widely 
spread. If we in London could suddenly wake to such a condition, 
what a loathing we should feel for many of our present idols, what 
a general overthrow would probably ensue of bronze statues, what 
eager demolition of buildings reared for ornainent at a vast cost! So 
far as Mr. Penley’s book is a contribution, however small, to so. 
desirable a consummation, it is to be treated with a welcome. 

The author, it must be explained, does not lay claim to any 
higher office than that of ministering to a general and increasing 
love for water-colour art; and he begins by describing the appa- 
ratus which the sketcher should provide himself with, as colours, 
paper, brushes, and umbrella. He does not mention atent, which 
is a great luxury in calm weather, but more trouble than it is 
worth in a wind. Moreover, in Cumberland, Wales, or Scotland, 
where those torments called midges abound, the sketcher’s only 
protection is a fair breeze against which they cannot bear up; but 
in a tent there is a dead calm, and the midges triumph. A machine 
has been suggested consisting of a wheel, with flappers attached 
to the circumference, té be worked by a pedal like a knife-grinding 
machine, by means of which the sketcher might raise a private 
and particular wind for himself, and so discomfort his liliputian 
enemies. Whether this has ever been put in practice, or is 
practicable, certain it is that sketching from nature is difficult 
enough in itself, without making it more so by unnecessary neglect 
of comforts, the one thing needful to be remembered being that too 
much baggage will break down the coach. 

Mr. Penley’s method of instruction proceeds by particular ex- 
amples. His book is furnished with a number of illustrations in 
chromolithography, some of the subjects being exhibited in two. 
different stages of the treatment. ‘These illustrations are the texts 
upon which he discourses, and no single point in the book is more 
to be commended than the reiterated exhortations to good and 
truthful drawing. Figure painters are prone to deny the necessity 


* Sketching Jrom Nature. By Mr. Penley. London: J. Camden Hotten. 
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of this truthfulness in a landscape painter. ‘* What matters it,” 
they say, ‘‘if the pencil goes a little wrong, the mountain might 
just as well have been of one shape as of another?” But this is 
simply to ignore the fact that a mountain (or tree, or what not) 
has character as well as the human figure; aud if the character is 
lost, the drawing becomes at once common-place. ‘‘ If,” they add, 
‘* one can draw a hand, one can alsodraw atree.” True, andif he 
can draw a tree, he can draw a hand. ‘The anatomy of one can no 
more be neglected with impunity than that of the other. Mr. 
Penley has good reason, therefore, for insisting on a correct out- 
line as a condition absolutely necessary to a good sketch ; and by 
outline he means not only the outside lines of a given object, 
but every interior line which tends to show the construction and 
character of it. And here it must be confessed the illustrations 
hardly do justice to the letter-press. ‘Take the view of Crum- 
mock Water, No. I. This is intended ‘‘to show what the first 
stages of a drawing should be;” the objects ‘‘ have been drawn 
in with the black-lead pencil to secure the proper forms, and the 
position of the several shadows ;” but in fact the outlining is not 
only blurred and uncertain (a fault against which the author 
elsewhere wisely warns the student), but is not so visible in this 
first stage as in the second, No. If. This is misleading to the 
beginner, who needs to be frequently reminded that in the early 
stages there should be an excess of -definiteness in the outline, and 
who should not be suffered to be impatient of it, as if it were not 
(as it is) an ingredient in the progress of his work altogether 
beyond price, and to be preserved or felt to the end. 

In speaking to amateurs, the author is bound, of course, to pro- 
pound some rules for the laying on of colour and the general 
conduct of the sketch. ‘The outline being done, he advises first a 
wash of colour from top to bottom, varying according to the pre- 
vailing tints in the several portions of the drawing, and to add 
the more distinct markings and darker shades afterwards. ‘This 
may not be a bad method for the beginner, to teach him that a 
picture is chiefly made up of half-tones (viz., the early wash), 
whether of lights or shades; but it hardly conduces to delicate 
tints, unless pure unmixed colours are used (faintly, of course), as 
ic some of the specimens of Turner at the South Kensington 
Museum. No doubt also it may be made to serve as a memoran- 
dum of the general disposition of colour and light and shade. 
But generally speaking, though to choose your effect and stick to 
it is absolutely necessary, it is a fault to hurry it on to the paper. | 
The subsequent painting is rendered more difficult, because in 
struggling for your effect on the white paper you have probably 
overloaded some portions of the paper, and made the first step 
towards losing the essential charm of your material, transparency. 
This is sometimes expressively designated as getting stuck up 
with paint. Mr. Penley will say it is easy to wash off. But that 
process is a foe to clearness and purity, and too often wrecks the 
picture on the rock of grittiness. 

Upon the whole, though the author's specific directions savour | 
somewhat too frequently of picture-making device, yet his general 
observations, if duly attended to, will probably have inspired the 
amateur with some new ideas regarding the seriousness of his task, | 
and have led him to pursue it less as an instrument of ostentation, 
and more as a means of cultivating and purifying his love for 
beauty as the proper supplement of what there is little present fear 
of his neglecting, viz., his admiration of utility. 











ANGLICAN SISTERIIOODS.* 
WE are assured that this is a true story. Miss Whately pledges 
herself to its entire authenticity and absolute truth. Her father, | 
the late Archbishop of Dublin, urged its publication, and would 
have edited it himself if he had lived long enough. Such a tes- 
timony to its importance is of no little value, and though the | 
book is tedious on the whole, though it goes almost too minutely | 
into details which are not essential to the system described, though | 
the long extracts from prayer-books and breviaries seem un- | 
necessary, and the insidious promptings of the letters written by 
the Mother Superior and some of the Sisters are wrapped up in such | 
clouds of pious verbiage as to escape detection if not accompanied 
by a running commentary, the revelations made are decidedly | 
noteworthy, and the interior of an Anglican sisterhood deserved | 
an exposure. ‘The case of Miss Saurin showed us the existence of a | 
variety of petty tyrannies in a Roman convent. In the present | 
narrative we find that the example thus given by the mother | 
Church is but too faithfully followed by her imitators. We have 
here the same spirit of self-humiliation shown in practices which 








* Maude; or the Anglican Sister of Mercy. Edited by Miss Whately. London: 
Harrison. 1369, : 


are most repugnant to common sense, and which have the adyap. 
tage of doing no good to anybody, while they effectually cure ajj 
stirrings of independence. Such penances as making the sign of 
the cross on the floor with the tongue, wearing the same under. 
clothes for six weeks, not washing more than face and handg 
during the same period, may be ranked with the wearing of dusterg 
on the head and similar punishments with which the Saurin cagg 
made us painfully familiar. This external resemblance between 
Anglican and Roman customs is perhaps not enough to establish 
the charge of Romanizing tendencies which Miss Whateiy makeg 
against Anglican Sisterhoods. But when we find an agreement 
on a great many other points this one becomes material. It ig 
evident that the “‘ counsels of perfection” in both establishments 
come from the same source. ‘The Roman convents may deny all 
validity to Anglican imitations, and the Anglicans may do their 
best to dissociate themselves from Rome, but the likeness is tog 
palpable, and the result is generally comprised in the word 
** secession.” 

The Mother Superior of the sisterhood described in this story 
began her attempts on the heroine by grieving very deeply over 
those who had lately seceded. A short time afterwards she 
qualified these views by stating that ‘the Church of Christ wag 
but one; there were three communions in that Church—the 
Anglican, the Roman, and the Greek ; but desirable as it was that 
they should be united outwardly, still there was the sin of schism 
in leaving one communion for another.” While Maude was per. 
suaded to take vows by being assured that there was nothing in 
the Roman communion which was not to be found in the Anglican 
Church, Maude’s mother was informed by letter that the only way 
of keeping her daughter from Roman Catholic influences was to 
let her remain in the sisterhood. By such duplicity as this, by 
concealments and evasions, the mother was kept in ignorance of 
all that was being done with her daughter. Even after the 
mother had insisted on her daughter’s coming home the sister- 
hood did not relax its efforts. Passages from some of the letters 
written by the Mother Superior, or by one who was in her 
confidence, are highly significant. If we compare the letter 
written to Maude by a Roman Catholic friend at the 
time when she seemed on the brink of secession with those 
written to her on her leaving the sisterhood by the Mother 
Superior and Sister Ursula, we find a very remarkable 
harmony. In both Maude is implored not to prefer human 
affection to the call of religion. ‘lhe Roman Catholic friend 
advises her to leave home without saying a word to anyone, 
to take up her quarters at a convent, and thence write to tell her 
mother that she feels it a sacred duty to save her soul. Sister 
Ursula says, ‘‘ Do you not remember how we read of one of His 


| favoured children, to whom our Lord showed in a vision the place 


among the lost which was prepared for her if she had not followed 
His call to lead the religious life? That dreadful sight she never 
forgot.” It is a pity Sister Ursula and the Roman Catholic friend 
could not have been left to argue it out together. ‘Their agree- 
ment as to the consequences is so extremely edifying that we forget 
the radical difference between the acts from which they are to 
follow. The Mother Superior is more uncompromising in her tone. 
‘Satan has been setting before you lies, and you have believed 
them. If you will write humbly and gently and quietly the 
practical difficulties which you meet with, I will teach you; but 
if you listen to Satan and write in a proud, doubting, self-confi- 
dent spirit, I cannot teach you. I cannot imagine but that your 
prideis concealing a great deal from you, dear child.” Apparently 
Satan is a polite name for Maude’s mother, and the lies set before 
Maude were that her own mother had more claim on her thans 
body of fantastic devotees into which she had been inveigled. 
There is nothing like putting things in a clear and straightforward 
manner. 

It is not necessary for us to follow Miss Whately in quoting the 
prayers and spiritual exercises of the Sisterhood in order to show 
its leaning towards Rome. ‘The daily routine of life is quite 
sufficient. We may take, first of all, the number of services, of 
which there were ten, during the twenty-four hours, and the 
names of the services, such as Terce, Sext, Nones, Vespers, and 
Compline. During the intervals between these services the sisters 
performed the functions of housemaids or of district visitors, 
sometimes of messengers. ‘ They pumped their water from the 
pump in the court,” we read in one place, ‘ they carried their dust- 
bin out of the court into the middle of the street early in the 
morning ready for the scavenger’s cart. They cooked, they 
scrubbed, they washed their dishes, they cleaned their grate ; they 
repeated their services in the oratory, went to church, and learned 
their rule.” Or as it is put with a more forcible antithesis ia 
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another part, “* They swept the black-beetles from under 
the mattresses, picked them out of the sugar-bason, and 
recited services in the oratory.” The juxtaposition of black- 
peetles and services, as if both took up the same posi- 
tion in the religious life, is rather too pointed; but the 
fault lies with those who imposed the rule, not with those 
who comment upon it. The description of the sisters going 
round to distribute groceries and soup among the poor has many 
significant details. But the night journeys through the lowest 
streets of the town, past public-houses which were just turning 
out their drunken inmates, and among groups of quarrelling 
people, were perhaps the hardest trial. On one of these occasions 
Maude went down a by-path to avoid being insulted; she 
stumbled in a dark place, and fell into a thick pool of mud. On 
her return, she had to get out of the way of two drunken soldiers 
who were fighting on the path, and, as she went by, one of them 
threw his cap at her, frightening her so that she reached home 
panting and breathless. ‘The Superior comforted her by saying 
that she was attended in her walks by angelic beings who, though 
invisible, were a sure protection. At one time there was an idea 
of sending the sisters round with baskets as hawkers, and the 
Mother Superior started one day on this errand, but without 
selling anything. Maude was to have tried the next day, but a 
reprieve came by that morning’s post from the clergyman who 
acted as director. The Motber Superior read his letter, and then 
said that the Church was not yet prepared for a Mendicant Order. 
Blind obedience to the Mother Superior in all things was, of 
course, the first requisite. If Maude hesitated for a moment, she 
was told, ‘* My child, when you hear me speak, you should think 
it is the voice of Jesus Christ.” If, after a long and hopeless 
search in all the shops for some article, Maude said it was not to 
be had in the place, the Mother Superior, who had before asserted 
that it could be had there, rebuked her for contradicting. Another 
thing in which Maude offended was personal cleanliness. She was 
too fond of washing her hands. She never attained the blessedness 
of those who did not change their under-clothing for six weeks. 
She fell short, too, of that Christian perfection which consists in the 
imposition of useless penances for imaginary faults. She asked the 
Mother Superior one day what was the meaning of a passage in a 
book which she had been desired to study, and which seemed to 
her to represent the spiritual life as directly antagonistic to common 
sense. ‘The passage in question was an account of two monks 
sitting together, one of them reading the Bible to the other. The 
reader paused to ask the listener's views on some particular verse, 
but at that moment the listener’s thoughts had wandered, he had 
been looking over the landscape and had not caught the verse, and 
he had to ask that it might be repeated. So distressed was he at his 
absence of mind while the Bible was being read, that he put an 
iron collar round his neck and rivetted it to his ancle, so that he 
could not raise his head again to look at the landscape. And this 
he wore till his death. To Maude this seemed like the self-inflicted 
tortures of the Indian fanatics. But the Mother Superior told her 
that she was not sufficiently advanced in the divine life to compre- 
hend such things, and the book was changed for one better suited 
to her capacity. 

Here, then, we have the principles and practice of an Anglican 
sisterhood. ‘The main question seems to be whether all such 
bodies are alike. Miss Whately speaks of some of them having 
received the approval of bishops and clergy of the Church of 
England, and argues, from the present instance, that this is no 
safeguard. Yet it may be that the sisterhood to which she has 
introduced us is not a fair representative, and that though it was 
given up to asceticism and useless mortifications, others are based 
ona more sensible and more practical plan. It will be well to 
consider before involving all in the same censure as is fairly earned 
by “Your very affectionate mother, Angelica yr. M. S.,” or 
accusing all of entrapping young women as Maude was entrapped. 





MABELDEAN; OR, CHRISTIANITY REVERSED.* 
Tuts novel is dedicated to the youth of England, whom it is 
apparently intended to instruct in the knowledge of society, politics, 
aud theology. ‘The author is anxious, indeed painfully anxious, 
to let his readers know that he writes with a high moral purpose, 
and that he is not to be suspected of offering them ‘* that most con- 
temptible of all human productions,—a book which proves nothing, 
attempts to prove nothing, and ends without aim or object.” The 
present book accordingly attempts to prove so many things, that 
it does prove nothing but the writer’s incompetence to deal with 





* Mabeldean ; or, Christianity Reversed. A Social, Political, and Theological Novel: being 
the History of a Noble Family 
Green, and Co. 





them. He succeeds in making it abundantly manifest that he is 
animated by a blind and ungovernable hatred of all institutions 
whatever, including the English language and the grammar 
thereof. This last point is perhaps that on which his enmity and 
scorn are most obvious; there is, indeed, no specific attack on the 
rules of speech, but they are denouuced by example witha much more 
striking effect than could have been produced by any denunciation 
in express terms. Social revolution may need to be advanced by 
preaching, seeing that we are too stupid to let the process get 
beyond that stage for the present; but why preach the applica- 
tion of the same process to language, when it can at once be 
exhibited in full operation? ‘The writer justly thinks that a 
living specimen of the free and unfettered English of the future 
will be more eloquent than volumes of exhortation. Here we 
have a country gentleman halting between Protection and Free 
Trade :— 

“He had quitted the fane presided over by George IIT., but hositated 
to enter the precincts of a temple such as that set up by Richard 
Cobden, and destined as a finger-post pointing towards the INEVITABLE.” 
On the first appearance of the hero, this remark is made :—*‘ A 
noble and thoughtful brow is there, which tells that se/f is not the 
topic of its existence.” 

The next passage we note presents an audacity of construction 
unsurpassed by anything in Thucydides. ‘The report of fire- 
arms in one of these affrays is the signal for proceeding to all 
extremities. Once roused to deadly rage, it [the report, we pre- 
sume] recks not of the means.” Nor do we miss that exquisite 
grace which daring genius lends to familiar words by clothing 
them with hitherto unknown meanings. It appears, from two 
distinct places, that the author considers a footpad to be a 
variety of snare or man-trap. Moreover, we find our vocabulary 
increased by ricochet as a synonym for echo. The general style 
and rhetorical ornaments of the work are curious enough, though 
certainly less original than the grammar. A boat, or rather “a 
slender skiff,” is thus described :—~ 

“ Her frail form and gay decoration, too, plainly tell that her destiny 

was not for the rude strength of manly arm over waves of the angry 
sea; but for the muscle of undeveloped youth, or the gentle stroke of 
female hand ; whilst the unblemished freshness of her appearance and 
the golden letters which give her a title of identity among her more 
stately compatriots of the waters, leave no doubt of her being a little 
favourite with those who bear rule over that pigmy fraction of the 
element on which she moves.” 
Elsewhere boatmen are spoken of as “ rowing here and there in 
mysterious evolutions, like a council of professors describing a 
series of mathematical problems.” We hope some nautical or 
geometrical reader may understand the comparison better than 
we do. At present it has only led us to conjecture that, according 
to the author's information, a mathematical society generally meets 
on a spacious sanded floor, where all the members run about at 
once, each tracing out his own diagram independently. Such a 
combination of mental and corporeal exercise would doubtless be 
most ingenious and salutary, and we should be glad to hear 
whether it is actually practised at any known seat of learning. In 
another place the author declares it necessary to draw a transparent 
curtain over a period about which there is little to say. And a 
squire appearing at petty sessions in top-boots is said to be “ in 
untoga-like apparel.” After this, it is perhaps superfluous to 
mention that in a long conversation between a gentleman and a 
poacher there is no marked difference of style in the parts of the 
two speakers. 

There is no occasion to dwell at any length on the plot of MJabel- 
dean. A model brother and sister go through sundry vicissitudes, 
the incidents being designed to expose the desperately corrupt 
state of this kingdom ; in the last volume the brother regains the 
family estate, which he had lost by fraud, and finally a model city 
is built on it, and called Mabeldean after the sister's name. ‘This 
brother’s mission is to proclaim without ceasing and without 
qualification the two propositions that true religion has neither 
doctrine nor dogmas, and that all men are equal except in merit. 
The ‘reversal of Christianity,” which is constantly inculcated 
both by the hero and by the author in bis own person, is explained 
to mean the substitution of ‘‘ actions without ceremonies” for 
‘‘eeremonies without actions,” whereby mankind are to become 
Christians in everything except in name; for Mr. Owen Gower 
seems to be of opinion that the past and existing corruptions of 
Christianity are chiefly due to the fact of people calling themselves 
Christians. We pass on to the detailed social, political, and theo- 
logical instruction, to which the narrative, such as it is, is avowedly 
subordinate. As to theology, the doctrine consists simply in the 


_ repudiation of all doctrine, as necessarily leading to forms and cere- 
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while the chief indication of learning we have found is the follow- 
ing extraordinary attempt (as we understand it) to identify St. 
Paul and St. John :—*‘ Because a certain divine had his hallucina- 
tions at Patmos, we need not disregard him when he preaches 
sense at Ephesus.”’ 

There is nothing to detain us in the forced and clumsy satire on 
the ecclesiastical squabbles of a small town which fills a consider- 
able space. But if we are a little disappointed on the score of 
theology, we are amply compensated when we come to society and 
politics. An amazing quantity of information is conveyed to us 
in the most forcible manner. No subject is too small or too 
great for our author’s all-embracing criticism. Here is an admo- 
nition for those who retain the barbarous custom of putting rings 
on their fingers :— 

“Mabel would have smiled with contempt at the idea of wearing a 

piece of metal round her finger with a view of ornamenting that 
portion of the human frame which God has made a model of symmetry 
and beauty.” 
But this is hardly a fair specimen of Mr. Owen Gower’s invec- 
tive. His eloquence is thoroughly roused only by larger topics. 
He informs us, in these terms, that the hero of the story was 
never at a public school or university :— 

“He has never groaned beneath passion’s senseless hand, nor been 
debased by ‘ fagging’ for some favoured fool,—never tainted by the con- 
tagion inseparable from a gathered mass of human life, whether in the 
college, the convent, or the barracks.” 

The obsolete sentiment of national honour which lingers in 
the minds of some persons is dismissed with a summary compari- 
son of Chatham, Nelson, and Wellington to hangmen and vermin- 
killers. Nor do the lawgivers of England fare much better than 
the divines, statesmen, and warriors. ‘The law is ‘a notoriously 
decayed system of tyranny and blunder.” So perhaps it would be, 
if one could dispose of a freehold estate by the uovel and expe- 
ditious method described in tle first volume,—namely, losing it 
at cards to a neighbour after dinner, and “ enclosing a brief deed 
of surrender ” to him next morning. 

Our author seems also to entertain a strong aversion not only 
for Acts of Parliament in themselves, but for the usual manner of 
referring to them; for the village tyrant is constantly held up to 
execration as quoting ‘‘ Act, Cap. and Sec.” in support of his 
iniquities. And the wigs and gowns of the Bar are treated with 
especial contumely :— 

“The grey wig and harlequin toga produce no effect in our day but 
that of titillating the risible muscles. .... Whatever eccentric decora- 
tions we retain for our bishops, general officers, and Lord Mayors’ fools, 
for goodness’ sake let us have something chaste for our Courts of law.” 
The general condition of society is represented as pitiful in the 
extreme. Our female education is banalité lettrée. London is a 
mammoth of social paradoxes, a place where the glorious sun him- 
self descends to the level of a sickly moon, and where every man’s 
hand is in his neighbour’s pocket. Finally, we are told that but 
for the obstructiveness of people who refuse to be awakened we 
should by this time be enjoying a universal language and a tunnel 
across the Channel. But we are not left to contemplate the 
degraded state of humanity without hope. It is curious that 
amongst all Mr. Owen Gower’s attacks on existing and imaginary 
vices there is no mention of commercial dishonesty. On the con- 
trary, the sole agent which is to regenerate the world when every- 
thing is abolished is ‘* that giant moralist, Commerce.” For:— 

“Once linked in love—once simply wakened to that common in- 
terest which their [whose?] natural occupation must teach, man will 
have nothing but Rewicion left to make him raise his hand against his 
neighbour. As vain will it be for the hinderer of social progress to 
endeavour to arrest this course, as it would be for the gossamer-fly [wo 
should like, in the interest of entomology, to have further particulars of 
this hitherto unknown insect] to weave its filmy threads across the way 
of the rushing steam-engine.” 

We leave it to the judgment of our readers how far this kind of 
writing is likely to succeed in the task of ‘ reversing Christianity.” 
We cannot deny that it is in some sort amusing, and we have even 
derived one distinct benefit from reading it. For this crude and 
random denunciation of all things established calls up by contrast 
one of Selden’s best sayings, ‘* Ceremony keeps up all things: ’tis 
like a penny glass to a rich spirit, or some excellent water ; with- 
out it the water were spilt, the spirit lost.” 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
: ‘ 

The Statesman's Year Book. Seventh annual publication. By 
Frederick Martin. (Macmillan.)—This book is now become, by the 
diligence and care of editor and publishers, and, we may add, by the 
readiness that has been shown to receive advice and correction, a com- 
vlete, trustworthy, and genorally admirable manual. <A “ statistical and 





rs 
historical account of the States of the civilized world,” if it even approxi. 
mately fulfils the promise of its title, is a work of which it would be 
difficult to exaggerate the usefulness. Such examination as we hayg 
been able to bestow upon it has not detected any fault or defect. There 
is a boundless mass of interesting facts. We invite the reader's attention 
to the disagreeable fact that there is not one of our Australasian colonies 
that pays its way except Western Australia. In New Zealand the 
expenditure is nearly double the revenue. 

The Post-Office Directory of Chemists and Druggists (Kelly and Co,) 
is a large octavo of nearly five hundred pages. That so much spacg 
should be required for a catalogue of the names of persons who are 
engaged in this and kindred trades throughout England is not perhaps 
surprising, but that there should be a demand sufficient to support such 
a publication does astonish one. We should say that Messrs. Kelly 
include a number of occupations more or less nearly connected with the 
trade in drugs. Makers of surgical instruments, brush and comb makers, 
even dentists, and, by what almost looks like irony, homeopathic doctors 
figure in the list. A list of French manufacturers of chemicals jg 
appended. We need not say any more to commend the volume to those 
who are likely to find it interesting. 

LTerbert Tresham. A Tale of the Great Rebellion. By the Rey, 
J. M. Neale, D.D., sometime Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and late Warden of Sackville College, East Grinstead. (Rivingtons, 
1870.)—This little volume was written by tho late Dr. Neale, as we learn 
from the preface, during the summer and autumn of the year 1842, in the 
west of England, ‘‘amidst great anxiety and bodily ailment,” and was “the 
first of a long list of similar tales.’’ It seems to have been composed under 
the impression of approaching death, though the life of the author was 
ultimately prolonged for a quarter of a century more. It is written 
from the extreme and narrowest High-Church point of view. The 
writer can see nothing good beyond the school of Laud. All Puritans, 
however exemplary their lives might seem, are “ whited sepulchres.” 
Theological arguments are introducod in which the arguments used by 
the Puritans are all taken, we are assured, from Puritan pamphlets of 
the time; but the author does not seem to have dreamt of employing 
for this purpose the works of such recognized standards of Puritan 
thought as Baxter, Owen, Howe, and Calamy, but prefers to quote 
from “Lewis Hews.” There is little that is original in his plot. 
Such a work needs no comment, but we may say, however, that 
(although the conversations are ill sustained in the dialect of the 
period) the tale is well written and with some spirit and effect, and 
the descriptions of scenery are particularly good. Very High Church 
readers will, no doubt, find both interest and pleasure in its perusal,— 
and these are the only class for whom such an entirely one-sided 
book can be intended. 

Thrice Dead. By Paul Féval. 3 vols. (Newby.)—This novel is 
another “ Mysteries of Udolpho,” after the French manner, furnished 
with all tho machinery of Breton superstitions. There figure in it 
a certain Malo, Commander of Malta, who has the gift of socing the 
veil of death over anyone who is about to die; a Comte de Treguern, 
the last of a long line of Breton nobles, who is the “thrice-dead” 
of the story; and an ex-priest Gabriel, beautiful as an angel and 
evil as a fiend, the real hero of the story, who makes a bargaix 
with the “Campbell Life Assurance Company, the first in date of 
all the companies which have speculated upon human mortality,” 
to the effect that he will pay one hundred thousand francs a year 
for twenty years, and receive, should he survive that time, twenty 
millions. He has to provide this sum every year by murdering some 
wealthy victim, and does it with commendable punctuality on the 15th 
of August. The novelist has not made so much of this part of 
his plot as he might have done. We are permitted to be present at the 
murder of one victim only, and to be introduced to two others, Gérome 
Clément, physician, and Johann-Maria Worms, diamond merchant, of 
Cologne. These two, with the Comte de Treguern, form a mysterious 
trio of revenants, which pervades the story. Then there is a certain 
Lucile La Morte,” a man without arms, ex-serjeant, devoted to the 
Treguern family, an acute advocate, who devotes himself to discovering 
the mysteries of the story, and is apparently much better satisfied with 
his success than we are with ours; and various other personages. The 
book is redeemed from the utter vacuity which would be seen in an 
English novel of the same kind by a certain smartness which every 
Frenchman seems to possess, but we cannot say anything more for it. 
The translator has not spent much pains on his work, but yet not less, 
perhaps, than his original deserves. 

A Butterfly Chase. From the French of P. J. Stahl, with illustra- 
tions by Lorenz Frilich (Seeleys.)—Herr Frélich’s children, Minnie 
and her cousin, are as charming as usual. They resolve to have “@ 
splendid collection of butterflies,” and, after a variety of misadventures, 
they contrive to secure one. Bertie is about to put his captive to death 
in the approved scientific fashion, when the hearts of the little people 
misgive them, and they let him fly. All this is prettily told by pen 
and pencil. 

The Vicar's Courtship. By Walter Thornbury. 3 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—This cannot be called a good novel, but it certainly contains 
not afew good things. The plot is constructed with but little skill. It 
is of the ordinary melodramatic type, relying for its interest on surprises 
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“Sich overy one has anticipated. Nor is there much skill in the delineation 
of character. The vicar is a handsome, good-natured, weak young gentle- 
man, who would be a pleasant acquaintance in life, but makes an indifferent 
one in a book ; who, by the way, commits without any evil consequence, 
and almost without blame, a most flagrant act of dishonesty. Of the lady 
whom he courts we can say little more than she seems too good for 
him. The two villains of the tale are painted with the accustomed 
abundance of black. And the character that is evidently meant to be 
the masterpiece is not consistent with itself, unless indeed it is one of 
Mr. Thornbury’s surprises to let us seo the bitter old cynic of his first 
yolume turn into the benevolent old humourist of his third. Yet in spite 
of all this, we read these volumes with some pleasure, and think that 
our readers may do the same. Mr. Thornbury has a practised pon ; 
his sentences are put together with literary skill; there is something 
worth reading, a touch of description, a shrewd remark, a humorous 
saying in most of his chapters. And he evidently takes great pains to 
enrich his style with a variety of illustrations, and obtains some con- 
siderable success. He knows somothing about many things, and much, 
probably, about art. He will excuse us, therefore, if we remark that he 
knows little about betting. We are not skilled in that art, but we 
know enough to be surprised to read that the “Down rang with cries 

of 20 to 1 on the Field, 33 to 1 on Champagne, 7 to 2 on Baronet, 8 to 1 

on Spitfire, 40 to 1 on Daring Dick,” &c. If chance should ever lead us 

to aring which betted on that system, we should be sorely tempted to 
forego our principles, and for once to make a book. 

Winter and Spring on the Shores of the Mediterranean, by J. Henry 
Bennet, M.D. (Churchill), and A Search for Winter Sunbeams, by Samuel 
§. Cox (Sampson Low), may be classed together as books which will 
interest the large class whom inclination or necessity takes away from 
our shores in winter. Both take in a large extent of country, nearly all, 
indeed, of the resorts of those who suffer from pulmonary weakness, 
except Egypt and Madeira. Dr. Bennet treats his subject from tho 
medical point of view. For this he has special qualifications. His own 
health was restored from an illness that he had thought hopeless, and he 
has himself practised for some years as a physician at Mentone. It is to 
Mentone, indeed, that he gives the preference, and here Mr. Cox, who 
is a resident of New York, agrees with him. He thinks, however, that 
for patients in a more advancod stage of consumption the warmer 
climate of Madeira should generaliy be chosen. Corsica, which in some 
respects has great advantages, is almost put out of the competition at least 
for the present, by the difticulties and disagreeables of bad accommoda- 
tion, &. Dr. Bennet’s book, however, bas also no inconsiderable general 
interest. There are many who, happily for themselves, are not guided 
solely by the consideration of health in the choice of a winter residence, 
and there are many, again, to whom other climatic conditions than those 
of Mentone are specially suited. Dr. Bennet’s book may be safely recom- 
mended as a storehouse of the information which such readers will want. 
Mr. Cox’s book, without having the same special value, is a lively and 
readable volume. He gossips pleasantly enough about the persons and 
places that he visits: and though he is sometimes a little more personal 
in his remarks than our taste quite approves, he is never malicious. He 
seems to have seen much of the shores of the Mediterranean and some- 
thing of Northern Africa. Not much less than half of his volume is 
devoted to his experiences in Spain. Here, indeed, he seoms to have 
felt that his position as a statesman—he is a member of Congress— 
required him to be something more than a pleasure or health-seeking 
traveller. He travels into politics, haranguing his Spanish hosts on the 
benefits of republican institutions, and into history, where we find him 
making the surprising statement that the Black Prince, with his 
*Gascons and English,” fought against Pedro the Cruel. 

A History of Gibraltar and its Sieges, with Photographic Illustrations. 
By J. H. Mann. (Provost.)—At least a hundred of the two hundred 
and eighty pages of this book are superfluous. For tho history of 
Gibraltar before the fourteenth century a very short space would have 
sufficed. We should not have grudged a page or two to the monkeys 
who looked on Phoenician galleys, Carthaginian fleets, and soon; but 
we resent the having to read an irrelevant sketch of Spanish history 
which we can get elsewhere if we want it. When the author gets fairly 
to his subject, the fourteen sieges which the great fortress has stood, 
he is readable enough ; the interest culminates in the last, especially in 
the great day when the batteries poured red-hot shot into the floating 
batteries of the Chovalior d’Arcon. More space might well have been 
given to this, at the expenso of Romans, Carthaginians, and Visigothic 
kings. With the photographie illustrations we have no fault to find. 
All are interesting; some are remarkably good. “ Gibraltar from Buena 
Vista” is a beautiful landscape. 

The Story of a Honeymoon. By Charles H. Ross and Ambrose Clarke. 
(Hotten.)—This book is full of a sort of fun for which there is, we 


great quantities, but which we cannot profess to like. We aro invited 
to read about the misfortunes of a young man who marries a “girl of 
the period,” how he buys a van load of furniture which comes to pieces 
as it is being carried into the house, how, having a salary of £90, he 
builds a conservatory and billiard-room ; how, in short, he meets with 
all the trouble which an utter fool surrounded by utter knaves would 
meet with. We should be said to be turning a joke into earnest if we 
took the authors’ dedication of their book to all young couples as a sort 
of postscript to Mr. Punch’s celebrated advice “to those about to marry ;” 
but these jests about marriage have an ugly look of being seriously 
meant. That any human being can get any good out of the book, even 
an honest laugh, we cannot imagine. Mr. Ross has done better things 
than this. 

The Legend of Christian Art. By the Rev. H. T. Armfield. (Salis- 
bury: Brown. London: Simpkin and Marshall.)—Mr. Armfield, who is 
a minor canon of Salisbury, takes the opportunity of the restoration of 
the Cathedral, one part of which work has been to replace the statues 
in the niches, to give the legends of the saints thus represented. His 
book will be a useful guide to a very large province in the domains of 
sculpture and painting. A special interest will be found in the legends 
of the “ Wiltshire Bishops,” especially St. Osmond. 

The Oxford University Magazine, Nos. I. and If. (Oxford: Shrimp- 
ton. London: Whittaker.)—There is a certain solidity about these two 
numbers which gives some promise for tho future of the magazine. The 
conductors of such periodicals have commonly a horror of being dull, 
which is not unlikely to tempt them into being frivolous. Tho papers 
on “ The Positive Aspect of Communism” and “ Anthropomorphism " are 
both meritorious; the classical reviews seem just and discriminating. 
Poetry is, of course, supplied in abundance, and of reasonably good 
quality. We think that the “ Death of (Enone ” is the best of the pieces. 
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FOOLSCAP, Outsides, 6s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s per 100. 

“The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE” 
juires for 2s 6d. A really beautiful paper. 
ED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for 1s 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 8s 6d per 1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s ; 
three letters, from 7s. Business or Address Dies, from 3s, 

SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, supertine cream paper, 
40 pages, 2s per doz. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, 
Portrait Albums, &c., post free. (Established 1341.) 

PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 192 Fleet street. 
R ODRIGUES.—MONOGRAMS, 

\& ARMS, CRESTS, ont ADDRESSES Designed, 
and Steel Dies engr: 


ved as Gems 
RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, 


and ECCENTRIC MONO. 
GRAMS artistically designed for any combination of 





3s 6d, 4s 6d, 5s 6d, 











letters. 
NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
eolour, relief. and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 


Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 
STATIONERY, ACCOUNT BOOKS, and every re- 
quisite for the Writing Table of the best quality. 
A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 
BALL PROGRAMMES and DINNER CARTES of 
new designs arranged, printed, and stamped with Arms, 





Crest, or Address, in the latest fashion, 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
Heraldic Designer, and Engraver to the 
42 Piccadilly, London, W. 


Stationer, 
Royal Family, 





THREE PRIZE ME DALS, Paris Exhibition, 1867. 


DURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
and TABLE DELICACIES, of the highest 
quality, manufactured by CROSSE and BLACK WELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 
Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments. 
Are sold retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale 
at the Ms anufactory, Soho square, London. 


YAUCE—LEA and PERRINS. 
The * WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE 
BEWARE OF IMLTATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS 
bottles and labels, 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 








on all 


London, and 
World. 





sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT Tue 
WORLD. 


PURE CLARETS. 
No. 1.—Family Claret...(Vin Ordinaire)........... woe Me 
$.—Dinner Claret...(Sound full Bordeaux)...... 2 
5,—Dessert Claret...(Fine flavoury Bordeaux)... Me 


T. 0. LAZENBY, 


90, 92 Wigmore street, London, W. 


E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

‘de SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Cond. 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by ther 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public agains 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public.—90 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late 
6 Edwards street, Portman square), and 18 Trinity 
street, London, S.E. 


} Fg tabard SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed * Llizabeth Lazenby.” 


IELD’S “TRANSPARENT HONEY’ 
SOAP in Tablets, 5 to Ib., beautifully scented, ané 
“ YORK and LANCASTER” Tablets. Exquisite ros 
perfume. Both the above packed in handsome boxes 
of 3 Tablets each, ls per box. 
Wholesale—J. C. and J, FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, 
LAMBETH, 8.E. 


pore “UNITED KINGDOM” 

SOAP. (Registered.) This beautiful soap is made 
in six varieties, White and Brown Windsor, Honey, 
and Glycerine, &c., each tablet having a distinctive tint 
and perfume, the whole forming a combination of 








colour, form, and fragrance entirely unique, Price 3d 
per tablet, 
See the name on each. 
Wholesale of J. C. and J. FIELD, 36 UPPER 


MARSH, LAMBETH, 8.£. 
\ URIATEof AMMONIA LOZENGES. 
a 


In bottles, 2s. Useful for bronchitis, by loosea- 
gm and relieving violent fits of coughing. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, 
Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to the Queen 
(Gazetted August 8, 1837—Dec. 31, 1867.) 
277 OXFORD STREET, London. 


WDiIGES TES 
“ Berkeley, September 3%, 1869.—Gentlemen,—I 
feol it a daty I owe to you to express my gratitude for 
the great benefit I have derived from taking Norton's 
Camomile Pills. Fora length of time I suffered ex- 
eruciating pain from indigestion and wind in the 
stomach, having tried nearly every remedy without 
deriving any benefit at all, but after taking two bottles 
of your valuable Pills I was quite restored to my usual 
state of health. Please give this publicity, for the bene- 
fit of those who may thus be afflicted.—I am, gentle- 
men, yours truly, Henry Allpass —To the Proprietors of 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS.” 
MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
sory) Ares &) yt 
HA RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTQRE Grey or Faded Hair to i 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depéit, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 





ing the phi 


N.— 








STEWARD’S MAGIC LANTERNS, from 7s 6d to £380. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE gratis, post-free—406 and 66 STRAND, and 54 CORNHILL. 
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COLMAN’S BRITISH CORN-FLOUR.? “tii Ssreitee™" 





EFORE EFFECTING LIFE 
ASSURANCES Applicants should be careful to 
én reliable evidence regardi » SOLVENCY and 
reliable evidence regarding the ; ‘ 
OnOFITABLE CHARACTER of the BusINEss. Such evi- 
consists of— RN 
dene’ ‘Balance-Sheet of Assets and Liabilities. 


» An Abstract of the Valuation of the Policies. 
3. A Table of Bonuses to Policies of all durations, 
4, A Table of Values payable on Lapsed Policies of 
"all durations. 
ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY 
documents are to enable the public to see dis- 
—— any office really stands, and what benefits 
it will probably yield, it is believed that the SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS’ FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY is 
the only ae = _—a them. + we 
. may be obtained free of charge on applica- 
————— SAMUEL RALEIGH, eae. 
J. J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 
Head Office, 9 St. Andrew square, Edinburgh. 
London Office—2s Cornhill. 
Honorary BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
George Young, Esq.. Mark lane. 
Charles Edward Pollock, Esq., Q.C. 
John Murray, Esq., publisher, Albemarle street. 
Samuel Laing, Esq., Chairman London and Brighton 
Railway. 
James Anderson, Exq., Q.C., Lincoln’s Inn. 
The Rev. Alfred Povah, M.A., St. Oluve’s Rectory, 
Hart street. 
Joseph J. Welch, Esq., (Messrs. Welch, Margetson, 
and Co.) 
Captain William Pigott, Trinity House. 
Michael Wills, Esq., Lloyd's. 
William George Anderson, Esq., Somerset House. 
Chief Agent, Hugh M’Kean, 28 Cornhill. 
West End, Andrew Thomson, 49 Pall Mall. 
THE LAST DAY of GRACE for receiving Proposals 
to participate in the Profits of 1869 is 31st January, 1870. 


J. NICOLL’S OVERCOATS for 
e GENTLEMEN.—Pilot cloths, 25s, 42s, and 
52s 6d; Melton cloths, 42s, 528 6d, and 63s; beaver Witney 
cloth, 31s 6d, 42s, 63s; treble milled cloth for driving, 
105s, 115s 6d ; real fur seal, lined silk, 26 guineas; fur 
beaver, lined silk, 84s; quilted, 126s. 
Trousers for dress, 28s, 35s; for walking, 14s to 30s. 
Dress coats, 52s 6d, 63s; frock coats, 63s to 84s; 
morning coats, from 423 to 63s. 
Real fur seal waisicoats, lined satin cloth, 52s 6d; 
ditto, lined with quilted silk, 63s. 


tion. 





J. NICOLL’S SPECIALITIES in 
e WINTER DRESS for BUOYS. 
Knickerbocker Suits, from 
Morning Suits, from... 
Evening Dress Suits, from.. 
Highland Suits, from .............. 31s 6d. 

FRIEZE CLOTH OVERCOAT: Four years of 
age, 15s 6d; six years, 17s: eight years, 18s 6d; ten 
years, 20s; twelve years, 21s 6d; fourteen years, 233; 
sixteen years, 24s 6d, &. 

MILLED MELTON, PILOT, and WITNEY OVER- 
COATS :—Four years of age, 228 64; six years, 24s 6d ; 
eight years, 263 6.1; ten years, 28s 6d; twelve years, 
30s 6d; fourteen years, 32s 6d; sixteen years, 34s 6d. 

SPECIALITIES in HATS, SHIRTS, HOSIERY, &c., 
suitable for each dress. 

For every article one fixed and moderate price is 
charged for cash payments. Garments are kept ready 
for immediate use, or made to order in a few hours. 


NERVANTS’ LIVERIES.—The best, at 

moderate prices; treble-milled Cloth Overcoats, 

and milled Cloth Frock Coats, thoroughly waterproof, 
for grooms and coachmen. 


H J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
@ 


the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
LONDON. ...cc00ee00 - 





+ 21s Od. 
25s Od. 
. 55s Od. 











of Europe. 
(114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street, W. 
41, 44, 45 Warwick street, W. 
(22 Cornhill, E.c. 
(10 Mosley street, Manchester. 
BRANCHES ...... <50 Bold street, Liverpool. 
(39 New street, Birmingham. 


MA NILA CIGARS.—MESSRS. 

YENNING and CO., of 17 East India Chambers, 
have just received a Consignment of No. 5 Manila 
Cigars in excellent condition, in boxes of 500 each. 
Price 37s 6d per box. Sample boxes of 100, 8s —Orders 
to be accompanied by a remittance, 


Wires COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, and INFLUENZA 
ARE SPEEDILY CURED BY THE USE OF 


SPENCER'S PULMONIC ELIXIR. 


WEAKEN ESS.— The Finest .Tonic is 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE, unrivalled as a 
Stomachic stimulant. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Con- 
fectioners, &., at 30s per dozen. WATERS and 
WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, Worcester House, 
34 Eastcheap, E.C.—LEWIs and Co., Agents, Worcester. 








Ste CARNATIC RAILWAY COM- 
PANY, LIMITED. 

Registered under the Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867. 
CAPITAL £800,000 IN 40,000 SHARES OF £20 BACH, 
Guaranteed 5 per Cent. per Annum by the Secretary 
of State for India, with equal division of profits 
over 5 per cent. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

CHAIRMAN, 

Sir R. MACDONALD STEPHENSON, Director of the East 

Indian Railway. 
Deruty-CH AIRMAN, 

GEORGE NortToN, Esq., late Advocate-General of 
Madras; Director of the Madras, and Great 
Southern of India Railways, 

Ex-Orricio Director, 

JULAND DANVERS, Esq., Government Director of the 
Indian Railway Companies. 

Lieut-Gen. JAMES ALEXANDER, C.B., Royal Artillery, 
late Superintendent of the Gun-Carraige Depart- 
ment, Bengal. 

Henry Brockert, Esq.. late 
Jamaica; Deputy Chairman Central 
Railway. 

Major-Gen, CHARLES JAMES GREEN, R.E., late Chief 
Engineer, P.W.D., Mysore. 

Henry Kimber, Esq., 79 Lombard street. 

The objects of the Company are to take over the 
Light Railway of the Indian Tramway Company, the 
gauge of which is to be altered to the usual standard, 
and to construct a line of railway from Conjeveram to 
Cuddalore, or some other point in that direction. 

Of the above capital, £60,000, or 3,000 fully paid-up 
shares, has been appropriated by the Secretary of State 
for India to the existing proprietors of the Indian 
Tramway Company in consideration of the transfer to 
this Company of their present line from the Arconum 
Junction of the Madras Railway to Conjeveram. The 
remaining 37,000 shares are offered to the public ata 
premium of 12s per share, the terms fixed by the 
Secretary of State. 

Applications are now, therefore, invited for the 
above 37,000 Shares. £1 must be paid on application, 
and £1 Ss, and the premium of 12s, on allotment. 

The necessary arrangements will be made for paying 
up the Shares in full after allotment, the forms for 
which are obtainable at the Office of the Company. 

The draft contract with the Secretary of State for 
India in Council may be inspected at the Office of the 
Company. 

Full prospectuses and forms of application for 
shares can be obtained at the Office of the Company, 
62 Moorgate street, E.C.; and at Messrs. Whiteheads 
and Coles, Stock and Share Brokers, 39 Throgmorton 
street, London, E.C. 

The Subscription List will close on Thursday, the 
13th instant. By order, 

M. R. SCOTT, Secretary. 


Member of Council, 
Argentine 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
Moderator Lamps and Lamps for India. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed, 
All articles marked in plain figures, 

LON DON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show- Rooms, 
Broad street.—Established 1807. 





I EDGES and BUTLER 155 Regent 
street, London; and 30 King’s road, Brighton. 
Importers and Bottlers of the Pure wines of France, 
Germany, Spain, and Portugal, from the lowest price 
commensurate with soundness, to the most récherché 
descriptions and esteemed vintages. Price lists of all 
Wines and Liqueurs on application. Originally estab- 
lished A.D. 1667. 
Claret...at L4s, 1 
Sherry 2 
Champagne 


XYGENATED WATER for 
INVALIDS.—When advice and remedies fail, 
try the Oxygenated Water, the purity of which, added 
to the vital element it contains, may put roses on the 
pale cheek or otherwise help to regain health 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre. 


8s, 20s, 243, 30s, 363, to Sts per doz. 
30s, S68, 42s, 458, to 60s 
36s, 42s, 488, 60s, G68, to 75s 





| OLLOWAY'S PILLS. — A certain 

cure for headaches, bile, loss of appetite, and 
lowness of spirits.—These Pills can be taken without 
danger from wet or cold, and require no interruptions 
from business or pleasure. They act mildly on the 
bowels, strengthen the stomach, and promote a 
healthy action of the liver, whereby they purify the 
blood, cleanse the skin, brace the nerves, and invigorate 
the whole system. They effect a truly wonderful change 
in a debilitated constitution, as they create a healthy 
appetite, correct indigestion, remove bile, giddiness, 
headache, and palpitation of the heart. Plain directions 
for the use of this medicine, at once so mild and effica- 
cious, are affixed to each box. 





yr FORIA (AUSTRALIA) RAIL- 

WAY LOAN for £2,107,000, in 5 per cent. 
Debentures. Authorized by the Victorian Parliament 
under the Act 32 Victoria, No. 331, assented to 29th 
September, 1868, called “ The Railway Loan Act, 1863,"" 
for the extension of Railways, and secured upon the 
Consolidated Revenues of the colony. 

The Committee of the Six Associated Australian 
Banks, as Agents for the Government of Victoria, have 
been instructed to negotiate the balance of said loan 
amounting to £1,518,400 

The loan will be issued in Debentures of £100, £500, 
and £1,000 each, bearing interest at 5 per cent., to 
commence from January 1, 1870, and the Coupons of 
the said loan are payable on January 1 and July 1 in 
each year, at the London and Westminster Bank and 
the London Joint-Stock Bank, where also the principal 
will be payable on the first day of January, 1894. 

Copies of the Act with the Debentures and Coupons 
can be seen at the London and Westminster Bank 

Tenders, in the form annexed, will be received at the 
London and Westminster Bank, on or before Tuesday, 
the 1th inst., until Two o'clock p.m., where and when 
they will be opened in presence of the Agents of the 
Government, and of such of the applicants as may 
attend, 

The Debentures will be allotted to the highest 
bidders, but no tenders will be accepted at less than 
£100 108 for every £100 of Debentures, 

Tenders at a price, including a fraction of a shilling 
other than sixpence, will not be preferentially accepted, 
and should the equivalent tenders exceed the amount 
of the Debentures to be allotted, a pro ratd distribution 
will be made. 

Payment will be required as follows, viz. : 

5 per cent. on application, and the balance on 
the 3ist inst, when the Debentures will be 
delivered. 

Forms of Tender may be obtained at the London and 
Westminster Bank, the London Joint-Stock Bank, the 
Six Associated Australian Banks, and from the Agent- 
General for Victoria. 

For the Bank of New South Wales—D. Larnach, Chair- 
man of Committee. 

For the Bank of Australasia—W. G. Whatman. 

For the Union Bank of Australia—John Bramwell. 

For the Bank of Victoria—Hugh L. Taylor. 

For the London Chartered Bank of Australia—James 

Fraser. 
the Colonial Bank 
Douglas. 

London, 3rd January, 1870. 


WO.cccccces 
Form or TENDER. 

To the Committee of the Six Associated Australian 
Banks, as Agents for the Government of Victoria. 
Gentlemen,— hereby tender for £ 

(the amount also in words) Debentures of the Victorian 
Government according to the annexed notice of 3rd 
instant, on which have paid the required 
deposit of £ and undertake to pay £ (the 
amount also in words) for every £100 in Debentures, 
and to accept the same or any less amount that may be 
allotted to , and to pay for them in 
conformity with the terms of the said notice. 


For of Australasia—James A 











coeeeee .- January, 1870. 


Ss of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
A lelaide and the principal towns in South Australia. 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for tixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, E.C. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


I EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 PER 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000, 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz., for 1 year at 5 per cent., for 3 
years at 54, and for 5 years and upwards at 6 per cent 
perannum. Interest payable half-yearly by cheque or 
by coupons attached to the Bond, as may be desired. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


ALF A MILLION 
has been paid by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY 
As Compensation for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
(Riding, Driving, Walking, Hunting, &c.). 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Cornu 
hill, and 10 Regeut street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 








MAGIC LANTERNS and DISSOLVING VIEWS. 


NEWTON and CO.’s (Opticians to the Queen) Celebrated and Greatly Improved PHANTASMAGORIA LANTERNS, as supplied 
to Government, complete in Case, £3 3s, can only be had at their Establishment. MAGIC LANTERN, with 1 doz. Slides, 7s 6d and 10s 6d ; 
Larger Lantern, 10s 6d, 16s, and 35s.—8 Fleet street, Temple Bar, London.—Illustrated Price List for Four Stamps. 








A BUCKLE THAT LOCKS.—Every Portmanteau and Luggage Strap 


should be provided with the PATENT LOCK BUCKLE. 


What it buckles up, it locks up. 


Before you buy a Portmanteau 


or Luggage Strap, ask to see the LOCK BUCKLE. 
BURFORD, 22 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, LONDON, E.C. 


The Right Hon. the Lord CHANCELLOR. 
Tho Right Hon. the Lord CAIRNS. 


The Right Hon. Sir W. BOVILL, Lord Chief 


Justice, C.P. 





TRUSTE 


ES. 
The Right Hon. Sir EDWARD VAUGHAN 


WILLIAMS. 
The Hon. Sir GEORGE ROSE. 
THOMAS WEBB GREENE, Esq., Q.C. 





JOHN OSBORNE, Esq., QC. 

EDWARD SMITH BIGG, Esq. 

ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq, Taxing 
Master in Chancery. 


FINANCIAL POSITION ON JANUARY 1, 1869. 


Existing assurances and bonus 


FI OUND vvcicaiién Sesadinsiidcsnsadeeesinesintovenepeveemivinsses 


eddceviueseauasiy eenconeterseerces Aa 


200,000 


Invested funds .........secccosscrresssrcessccccrsscccseceveccossccsoses £1,040 00) 
CEE GW SOREN GIG geies svcd sesiecsbsscnaccssscesvonsesavedesenss 


1,650,009 


Annual accounts have always been published in full detail. 


SECURITY.—The Assurance Fund amounts to no less than seven times the total annual income. 


subscribed capital of £1,000,000. 





The further guarantee of a fully 


WHOLE-WORLD Policies granted for a single extra payment of 10s per £100, where no Special Liability to Foreign Residence then exists, 
Policies on Lives of full age when Assured, after Five years’ existence, without incurring extra charge for Foreign Licence, allow unrestricted 


vesidence in any part of the world. 


NINE-TENTHS of the total Profits divisible every Five years amongst the Assured. A valuable provision for Policies becoming Clainy 


between two divisions. 


Very moderate Non-Bonus Premiums. 


The GENERAL CONDITIONS of Assurance printed thereon are specially framed to secure to Policies of the Society, when ong 
issued, absolute freedom from all liability to future question. 


LOANS are granted on Life Interests or 


Reversions. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 








LD HOVE HOUSE SCHOOL, 
BRIGHTON.—Mr. HUTTON RE-OPENS his 
SCHOOL on Tuesday, February 1. He has, at present, 
some vacancies. Health and exercise are especially 
eared for by him, and will be, as heretofore, under 
excellent superintendence. Mr. Hutton has the advan- 
tage of possessing one of the best playgrounds in 
Rrighton. Boys are here prepared for the Oxford and 
Cambridge Local Examinations, held at Midsummer 
and Christmas, 


ISS LOUISA — DRE WRY’S 
COURSES of HISTORY, ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE, and LITERATURE, and ENGLISH READ- 
ING and COMPOSITION will recommence on 
Monday, January 24. Miss Drewry has time for one or 
two Private Pupils. 44 on 15) King Henry's road, 
U pper Avenue road, N.V 


GRADUATE of LONDON, 
f in the South of England, receives SIX PRIV ATE 
PUPILS. Prospectus on application to the Rey. 
BortoN Brown, B.A., Romsey. References: Rev. 
F. W. Gotch, LL.D., Bristol; J. Russell Reynolds, 
M.D., 38 | 38 Grosvenor street, London, W. 








(LIF TON COLLEGE.—Head M Master, 
the Rev. J. PERCIVAL, M.A. The following 
Scholarships will be open for competition in JUNE 
next :— 
1. One or more House Master's Scholarships of £65 a 


year, for two years, open to boys under 17 on the 24th 


of June, 1870. 

2. One or more House Master's Scholarships of £50 
a year, for two years, or till election to another Scholar- 
ship, open to boys under 16, on the 24th of June, 1870, 

3. One or more Council Scholarships of £25 a year, 
for two years, or till election to another Sc holarship, 
open to boys under 15, on the 24th of June, 1870. 

Any one gaining a Se holarship must enter the College 
after the summer yacation if not alre ady there. 

The holders of the House Master's Scholarships must 
board where they are placed by the Head Master. 

The Council Schol: urships can be held by either day 
oys or boarders at the College. 

Further information can be obtained of the Secre tary, 
Clifton College, Bristol. 

The NEXT TERM begins FRIDAY, January 21, 

Clifton College, January 8, 1870, 


EDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 
43 and 49 Bedford square, London. 
FOUNDED 1849. INCORPORATED 1869, 
LENT TERM will begin on WEDNESDAY, the 
12th inst. Prospectuses, with particulars respecting 
Scholarships, Boarding, &c., may be had at the College, 
JANE MARTINEALU, Hon. Sec, 


THE LONDON INTERNATIONAL 

COLLEGE.—Principal, Dr. L SCHMITZ, Ph.D., 
LL.D., F.R.S.E., late Rector of the High School of 
Edinburgh. 

The NEW TERM COMMENCES on TUESDAY, the 
18th of January, 1870, when the pupils reassemble at 
‘the College. 

Applications for admission should be made without 
delay (a few vacancies only remaining to be filled), 
addressed to the Principal, or to the Secretary of the 
International Education Society (Ld.), at the College, 
Spring grove, Middlesex. 





PHOTOGR: APHIC SLIDES» for the 
MAGIC LANTERN.—Select Views of Ely, 
Canterbury, Lichfleld, and Hereford Cathedrals. 


Oxford, Cheltenham, Malvern, Tintern Abbey, Raglan 
Castle, Kenilworth Castle, Tewkesbury Abbey, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, &c., &c. Photugraphed by ALEXANDER 
WILSON, Leamington. 

List and a sample slide forwarded for 18 stamps. 


ILLIARDS.—The LARGEST BREAK 
between W. Roberts, 


on RECORD was made 
Cook, jun,, and J. 
Maypole Hotel, Nottingham, on Tuesday, Dec. 28, 1869, 
when Cook made the unprecedented break of 394. 
Vide Nottingham and Midland Counties Daily Express of 
Dee. 29, 1869; Sporting Lifeof Jan.1, 1870. The Billiard 
Table was supplied by THURSTON and Co., Manu- 
facturers to Her Majesty the Queen and H.R.H. the 


jun., at the 


Prince of Wales, and was pronounced by both players 

to be perfect. 
THURSTON 

London, W.C. 


and Co., 14 Catherine street, Strand, 


Established 1814. 





resident | 


at the grand match | 


JHE COLLEGE for WOMEN, Hitchin. | 


in| 7 


The next ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
connection with which Scholarships will be awarded 
is to be held in London in June, 1870, 


Further information may be obtained on application | 


to the Hon. Secretary, Miss DAVIES, 17 Cunningham 
place, London, N.W. 


QUNDAY LECTURE SOCIETY, to 
kK.) provide for the delivery on Sundays in the Metro- 


polis, and to encourage the delivery elsewhere, of 

Lectures on Science—physical, intellectual, and moral, 

—History, Literature, and Art; especially in their 

bearing upon the improvement and social well-being of 

mankind. 
A Series of THIRTEEN LECTURES will be given 
at ST. GEORGE'S HALL, Langham place, commenc- 
| ing SUNDAY, the 16th of JANUARY, 1870, at half- 
| past 4 o'clock precisely, 

January 16 and 23.—W. B, CARPENTER, Esq., M.D., 
V.P.R.S., F.L.S., “ The Deep Sea; its Physical Condi- 
| tions and its Animal Life.” To be followed by 
| January 30 and February 6.—J. B. ATKINSON, Esq. 
| (Two Lectures), on * Raphael and Michael Angelo.” 

February 13.—T. SPENCER COBBOLD, Esq., F.R.S., 0 
“ Fossils and their Teaching.” 

February 20.—R. H. HorNe&, Esq. (Author 
“Orion,” &¢.), on **The Old English Mystery, Miracle, 
and Morality Plays.” 

February 27 and March 6.—J. M. Cares, Esq., M.A., 
Oxon., on “ The Fine Arts in their Relation to Natural 
| Beauty and Moral and Intellectual Perfection.” 
Lectures are also promised by Professor HUXLEY, 
| LL.D., F.R.S.; NoRMAN Lockyer, Esq., F.R.S.; W. B. 
Hopason, E }, LL.D.; A. H. GREEN 
F.G.S.; Rey. Professor LEwis CAMPBELL, M.A., 

Rey. ALLEN D, GRAHAM, M.A., Oxon.; Hon. AUBERON 
Hensert, M.A., Oxon. 

| Members’ tickets for the current year, admitting the 
bearer to reserved seats at all Lectures, are ready for 
delivery on payment of the annual subscription of £1. 

Tickets for the present series of thirteen lectures, 
price 10s 6d, or payment of 1s at the door, admitting to 
reserved seats, 

Tickets for other portions of the Hall, for the present 
series, price 5s, or payment of 6d at the door. 

Admission to the remaining portion of the Hall, 3d. 

Subscriptions for the current year (ending the 30th of 
September, 1870) and Donations will be received (if 
paid by cheque or post-office order) by the honorary 
treasurer, Wm. Henry Domville, Esq., 15 Gloucester 
crescent, Hyde park, London, W.; or (if paid in cash) 
by the honorary secretary, John Shortt, Esq., 4 Garden 
court, Temple, E.C. 

Tickets for the lectures can be obtained at the Hall 
every day, except Sundays, between the hours of ten 

and six o'clock, and on the days of lecture after four 
| Stock also at Messrs. Triibner and Co., 60 Pater- 
| noster row, E.C.: also at Kenny's Printing Office, 25 
| Camden road, N.W.; also on application, by letter, to 

the Hon. Treasurer or Hon. Secretary. 











GABRIEL'S 
ELEBRATED PREPARATIONS, 
J) for cleansing, beautifying, and preserving the 
teeth. Sold by all chemists and perfumers, with 
directions for personal use, and by the manufactarers, 
Messrs. GABRIEL, the old-established dentists, 
64 Ludgate hill, London, Established 1815. 


GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, for 
cleansing and improving the teeth, and imparting a 
natural redness to the gums. Price 1s 6d per box. 


GABRIEL'S ROYAL TOOTH POWDER. _ Pre- 
pared from a recipe as used by her Majesty. Whitens 
| and preserves the teeth, and imparts a delicious 


fragrance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per box. 
GABRIEL'S PREPARED WHITE GUTTA PERCHA 

ENAMEL, for stopping decayed teeth ; renders the teeth 

sound and useful,and prevents toothache. Is 6d per box. 


GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, for 
preserving front teeth; warranted to remain white and 
as firm as the tooth itself. This beautiful preparation 
restores front teeth, and prevents decay. 5s per box. 


GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. An 
Essence unparalleled for its efficacy in all cases of 
tic, neuralgia, and toothache. Forms a most agree- 
able and refreshing mouth-wash, which perfumes the 
mouth and sweetens the breath, and is most invaluable 

| to smokers. Price 5s per bottle. 





| 9 a.m. 


Just published, price 2s 6d. 


HE CONSERVATION of PICTURES, 
By MANrreD HOLYOAKR (Member of the 
Associated Arts’ Institute). Dedicated by Permissiog 
to Richard Westmacott, R.A., F.R.S. 
London: DALTON and Lucy (Booksellers to the 
Queen), 28 Cockspur street, S.W. 


OYAL ACADEMY of _ ARTS, 
Burlington House.—The EXHIBITION of Pic. 
TURES of the OLD MASTERS, with a Selection from 
the Works of Charles R. Leslie, R.A., and Clarkson 
Stanfleld, R.A.. is NOW OPEN. Admission (from 
till dusk), One Shilling. Catalogue, Sixpence, 
Season Tickets (not transferable), Five Shillings. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Seesstany, 





| UJ SBIVALLED | and COMBINED 
} ENTERTAINMENTS for the CHRISTMAS 


HOLIDAY-SEEKERS.—Professor Pepper on a Shock- 


| ing Jar — The Neurocrypt, or Woman of Nerve, 4 


n | Entertainment; 


of | 


} 





—$ 


Automaton—Christmas and its 
Musical and _ Pictorial 
Christmas Fare and 
The Yule Log. The 
The Christmas 


beautifully modelled 
Customs, Mr. Wardroper'’s 
Illustrations, 
Jovial Old Father Christmas. 
Church Decorated. The Squire's Seat. 
Carols—The Mysteries of Udolpho: The Ghost 
Illusion perfected: three emanating from one: Ghosts 
innumerable! — The ROYAL POLYTECHNICS 
change for Is. 

REST and be THANKFUL. 
rNHE PATENT READING EASEL, 

for holding the book, lamp, and refreshment in 
any position while reading. Easily applied to any bed, 
sofa, or chair, and requires no fixing. Readily adjusted 
to the variations of sight, altitude of the head, and the 
most convenient attitudes of the body. Drawings post 
free. 








J. CARTER, 71 Great Portland street, W. 


HE PERFECT SUBS TITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM §. 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyond all doubt the 
best article next to sterling silver that can be used as 
such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible 
test can it be distinguished from real silver. 











| Fiddle; |, | Kings 
Per Dozen. lor Old, Bead |Thread| or 
|Silver| \' Shell. 
L£sda£Ls diLsa diesd 
Table Forks or Spoons .../1 10 ./2 1./2 2. af 5. 
Dessert do. do, me ae it 7 «ie Oe jl ll. 
Tea Spoons.......... Baa tb 8 OES. 


Other articles are in proportion. 

These are all as strongly plated, and are in every 
respect at least equal to what other Houses are selling 
as their first quality at very much higher prices, 

A second quality of Fiddle Pattern :— 

Table Spoons and Forks ...£1 2s 0d per doz. 
Dessert _,, » co 16s 0d ” 
Tea Spoons ... 10s 0d a 

Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers, and Corner Dishes, 
Cruet and Liquor Frames, &c., at proportionate prices. 

The largest stock in existence of Plated Dessert 
Knives and Forks, and Fish-Eating Knives and Forks 
and Carvers. 

All kinds of replating done by the patent process. 


wit 4AM 8S. BURTON, Furnishing 
Ironmonger, by appointment, to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales. sends a CATALOGUE, containing 
upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, 
with lists of prices, and plans of the 20 large Show-rooms 
post free. 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1A, 2,3, and 4 Newman 
street; 4,5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 Newman yard, 
London, W. With the present Railway Facilities the 
cost of delivering goods to the most distant parts of the 
United Kingdom is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON 
will always, when desired, undertake delivery at a small 
fixed rate. 
IGESTLIVE PANCREATIC COCOA. 
Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutri- 
tious, easily digested and palatable, and adapted for the 
most delicate stomach, 
Sold in Tins from 1s 6d by all Chemists and Italian 
Warehousemen, and by the Manufacturers, 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143 Ne 











w Bond street, London, W. 
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Established 1841. 


HE NONCONFORMIST. 
Edited by EDWARD MIALL, M.P. Published 

Wednesday afternoon. 
ig A NONCONFORMIST commences the thirtieth 
he yolume with the issue of Wednesday, 6th January. 
arly NONCONFORMIST is not a denominational 
n, nor is it by any means exclusively an Ecvlesias- 


1 
A al. 
tical NON CONFORMIST takes a perfectly indepen- 
dent course in reference to all the ecclesiastical and 
eritieal movements of the day, and it is under no 
polfrol but that of its Editor. | ; 
cothe NONCONFORMIST contains leading articles 
n Prominent Ecclesiastical and Political Questions, 
bo Reviews, and short Notices of New Books; a 
careful Digest of the Week's News, and Correspondence 
n matters of importance and interest alike to liberal 
Churchmen and Dissenters. 
The NONCONFORMIST should be read by all per- 
o desire to see the ecclesiastical policy of the 


h 
, lh with regard to Ireland applied to the whole 


Government 
Bare 5, or 21s 8d per annum; stamped copy 6d, or 
96s per annum. Post-office orders and cheques to be 
made payable to ARTHUR MIALL, publisher, 18 Bouverio 
street, Fleet street, E.C. 

#* Every Club and Newsroom should contain the 


NONCONFORMIST. 


Price 6d unstamped, 7d stamped. 
HE GRAPHIC, for JANUARY 8, 
contains the following Engravings from Draw- 
ings by the most Eminent Artists :— 
Portrait of the late T. Cres- | Refuge for English Boys in 





Frozen in. (wick, R.A. America. 
Pantomimes. ( teese. 3 

The Divorce Court. Lieutenant Waghorn. 
Football at Rugby. eagles. 


Te Kooti. 
Second Edition. 
HE CHRISTMAS NUMBER of the 
GRAPHIC contains a Two-Page Engraving of 
Christmas in New England— Floral Decorations — 
Skating—Christmas Characters — Fairfield Church— 
First Night of a New Pantomime—Private Theatricals 
—A Dream of Toys—The Dream Realized. 
HE GRAPHIC PORTFOLIO, for 
holding 6 Numbers, price 2s 6d, can be obtained 
at the Office. 
Parts of the GRAPHIC will be published every 5 
weeks, containing the 5 previous issues of the paper, 
price 2s 6d. 


The Lost Child. 


Part I. now ready. 
Office, 199 Strand, W.C. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
square, London.—Founded 1341. 
PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—The EARL of CLARENDON. 

The following are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 

Subscriptious, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. 

Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members. Reading-room open from Ten to half- 

t Six. 

Prospectus on application. 

price 15s; to members, 10s 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


Catalogue (new edition), 





8vo0, pp. 60, with Map, 3s. 


HE OXUS and the INDUS. By Major 
EVANS BELL, author of “ Retrospects and 
Prospects of Indian Policy,” &c. 

“We heartily commend a suggestion made by Major 
Evans Bell in his recent pamphlet, * The Oxus and the 
Indus,’ by far the ablest brochure recently published on 
the Central Asian question.”"—Daily News. 

“We think it well to call attention to an excellent 
pamphlet on the subject by Major Evans Bell, bearing 
the title of ‘The Oxus and the Indus,’ and in which the 
whole matter is exhaustively discussed and handled 
with singular knowledge.”—Standard. 

“*The Oxus and the Indus’ is an essay by Major 
Evans Bell on our policy in Affghanistan, especially 
since the death of Dost Mahomed in 1863. Major Bell 
Writes with an ample knowledge of his subject, and his 
views have the merit of being clearly expressed and 
deflnite in their aim.”"—Morning Star. 

“*The Oxus and the Indus,’ by Major Evans Bell, 
author of ‘ Retrospects and Prospects of Indian Policy, 
has, at least, the striking merit of being outspoken and 
decided on a question concerning which there is still 
much infirmity of opinion. The book—or pamphlet 
rather, since it consists of only some sixty pages—is 
well deserving of attention at this moment, when the 
subject of which it treats is every day becoming of 
More urgent political importance.”"—Vai/y Telegraph. 

By the same Author, 
ETROSPECTS and PROSPECTS of 
INDIAN POLICY. 8vo, pp. vi., 344, cloth, 
lis 6d. 

“We apprehend that it is the duty of every Indian 
Statesman to read Major Bell's work with careful 
attention.”"—Athenwum, Dec. 25, 186%. 

London: TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 


NEW WORK by Lord LINDSAY. 
Next week will be published, 8vo. 
CUMENICITY, in RELATION to 
4 the CHURCH of ENGLAND. Four Letters— 
I. On the Catholicity of the Anglican Church. IL On 
the Claims of England versus Rome. III. On the 
Futility of Attempts at Reconciliation with the Church 
of Rome. IV. On the (so-called) (Ecumenical Council 
of 1869-70, With an Appendix on the Ultramontane 
and Gallican Theories, in relation to (Zcumenists and 
the Church of England, By ALEXANDER Lord LINb- 
8aY (Earl of Crawford and Balcarres), Author of 
“ Progression by Antagonism,” “ History of Christian 
rt,” &, 


JOHN MuRRAY, Albemarle street. 





SIR CHARLES LOCK EASTLAKE, R.A. 


Now ready, 8vo, 12s, 
A NEW SERIES OF 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE LITERATURE 
OF THE FINE ARTS. 


By Sir C. LOCK EASTLAKE, R.A., late President of the Royal Academy. 
With a MEMOIR of the AUTHOR, and a SELECTION from his LETTERS, by Lady EASTLAKE. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 


THE ART JOURN A L—1870. 


A MONTHLY RECORD OF THE FINE ARTS, THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS, AND THE ARTS OF DESIGN 


With beautiful Engravings on Steel, and numerous Woodcuts. 


MONTHLY Parts, price 2s 64; YEARLY VOLUMES, 31s 6d. 


Subscribers’ names received by all Booksellers. 


London : 


VIRTUE and CO., 26 Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 





WHAT IS THE 


“HOLY GRAIL ’’? 


See CHAMBERS'S ENCYCLOP-EDIA, under article Graat. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
The Duke’s Honour. By Edward 


WILBERFORCE. 3 vols. 
“A decidedly clever novel."—Athenwum, 


Annals of an Eventful Life. 3 


vols. 


The Unkind Word, and other 
STORIES. By the Author of “John Halifax.” 

2 vols. 
“These stories are gems of narrative in their way.” 


—Leho. 


Forgotten by the World. 3 vols. 


“ Well written and readable.”"—£cho, 
Hurst and BLackert, 13 Great Marlborough street, W. 


In octave, price ls. 


N ARY QUEEN of SCOTS and her 
1 ACCUSERS ; embracing a Narrative of Events 
from the Death of James V. in 1542, until the Close of 
the Conference at Westminster in 1569. By JOHN 
Hosack, Barrister-at-Law. This work contains the 
Book of Articles produced against Queen Mary at 
Westminster in 1569, together with various other 
Original Documents, 

« The story never flags, and it should be perused and 
reperused by every one interested—and who is not ?— 
in the subject of which it treats."—Athenwum. 

“The book is eminently fair and impartial, and sure, 
therefore, on that ground to have all the greater 
weight.” —Standard. 

“There can now be no doubt that the murder was 
contrived, not by Mary, but by her accusers. "—Scofsman. 

“ Mr. Hosack has confronted more than one antago- 
nist, but principally Mr. Froude, and we must say has 
shaken that reckless knight in his saddle."—7%mes, 
Dee. 2%. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 

Price 1s. 
UR POLITICAL DUTY. By Captain 
MAXxsE, R.N. 

“ Directly we cease to think actively on the causes of 
misery, we become a nation of dreamers.”—Extract 
from the Pamphlet. 

METCHIM and Son, 20 Parliament street, Westminster, 


Pp. 120, 21 Illustrations, cloth, price 6; per 100, 35s. 

{e~ BODY and its HEALTH. A 

Book for Primary Schools. By E. D. MAroTnHeEr, 
M.D., Professor of Physiology, Royal Coll. Surgeons. 
Dublin: FALCONER, London: SIMPKIN and Co, 


Now ready, in 2 vols., price 12s. 
of igo COLLECTION of ANCIENT 
and MODERN SCOTTISH SONGS and 
BALLADS: a Verbatim reprint (with engraved Vig- 
nette Titles), and fair imitation of the Edition of 1776, 
with an Appendix, containing the additional or sub 
stituted matter of the first and last Editions. Impres- 
sion limited. A few on large supertine thick ribbed 
paper, 21s, 
KERR and RICHARDSON, Glasgow; 
and Co., 136 Strand, London. 


H. SOTHERAN 





Now ready, price 7s 6d. 
_ SLING and the STONE. Vol. 
IV., with Preface. 
Also, 8vo, pp. 48, sewed, Is; cloth, 1s 6d. 
EFENCE of the Rev. CILARLES 


VOYSEY, B.A., Vicar of Healaugh, on the 
Hearing of the Charges of Heresy, preferred against 
him in the Chancery Court of York, on the Ist Decem- 
ber, 1869, 

London: TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 





Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s 6d. 
A SECOND and REVISED EDITION of 


The LIFE MARY RUSSELL 
MITFORD. Told by Herself in Letters to her 
Friends. With Sketches and Anecdotes of her most 
celebrated Contemporaries. Edited by the Rev. 
A.G. L'EsTRANGE. With an Introductory Memoir, 
by the late Rey. WILLIAM HARNgss, her Literary 
Executor, 

“ These letters show a life full of energy, sympathy, 
kindness, observation ; a mind of extraordinary versa- 
tility in harmony with its times, and keeping its powers 
and its interests in books and men vigorous to the 
last. They illustrate art and literature of the day for 
fifty years.”"—Saturday Review. 

* These letters abound with delightful literary gossip 
and personal reminiscences, The style is admirable, 
simple, unaffeeted, idiomatic. The book allures us on 
from page to page with a curious fascination.”— 
Spectator. 

“A remarkably pleasant book, which adds to our 
knowledge of both remote and recent times. It 
abounds in capital sketches of character.”"—Athenwum. 

“Miss Mitford was as much born a letter-writer as 
Lady Mary Wortley-Montagu or Walpole.”"—Daily News. 


RicHarpD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 


This day, in demy 8vo, with Portrait and other LIllus- 
trations, 12s. 
The LIFE of JANE AUSTEN, Author 
of “ Mansfield Park,” &c. By her Nephew, the Rev. 
J. E. AUSTEN-LEIGH, Vicar of Bray, 

“This volume will be eagerly read by the very 
numerous admirers of Miss Austen's exquisitely finished 
novels, and not without real pleasure. We are heartily 
grateful for it.”"—Spectator. 

RicHarp BentLey, New Burlington street. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
MRS. GERALD’S NIECE: a Story of 
— 7 a Lady GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 
2 VOIs. Pos vo. 


ROLAND YORKE:a Novel. By Mrs. 
HeNRrY Woop, Author of * East Lynne.” 3 vols. 
“From first to last, this well-planned story is sus- 
tained with admirable spirit."—Dai/y Telegraph. 
By 


SUSAN FIELDING: a Novel. 
the Author of “Steven Lawrence, Yeoman,” &c. 
3 vols, 

“The plot of this story is original and well worked 
out. There is a wealth of power in the book which 
would raise the authoress to a front rank among 
novelists." —Spectator. 

VIRGINIA RANDALL; or, To-Day 
in New York. By R. B. Kimpatt, Author of 
“ Student Life,” &. 2 vols. post Svo. 
Also, nearly ready. 
RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. By the 
Author of “Cometh up as a Flower,” &c. 3 vols. 
post Svo, 
RicHarD BenTLeyY, New Burlington street. 


THE NEW CHRISTMAS STORY 
HRISTMAS EVE with the SPIRITS ; 
or, the Canon's Wanderings through Ways 
Unkuown, with Further Tidings of Scrooge and Tiny 
Tim. Original illustrations, cloth extra, gilt edges, &., 
2s 6d. At all libraries and booksellers in town or 
country; or free by post direct from the publishers, 
2s 6d. 
But, Stuwons, and Co., Publishers, &c., 9 Wigmore 
street, Cavendish square, W. 


Now ready, 1 vol. imperial 8vo, price 10s 6d, cloth. 
TUE ORIGIN, PERSECUTIONS, 
and DOCTRINES of the WALDENSES, from 
Documents many now for the first time collected, 
with Remarks and Comments thereon by the Rev 
Pius Meuia, D.D, 
London: James TOOVEY, 177 Piccadilly. 
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*“ Good Words are worth much and cost little." —Herbert. 
Sixpence Monthly, Illustrated, 


GOOD WORDS. Edited by Norman 
Be aACLEOD, D.D. 

» Publishers beg to announce that they have made 
arrangements for the ELEVEN IMPORTANT NEW 
WORKS enumerated below appearing in GOOD 
WORDS this year:— 

1. DAYSin NORTH INDIA. By Norman Macleod, D.D. 
2 CARLINO. The New Story by the Author of 
* Doctor Antonio.” 
3. VISITS to the COUNTRY of the VAUDOIS. By 
Samuel Smiles, Author of * * Se If-Help.” 
. LE “. TERS from the TROPICS, By the Rev. Charles 
ingsley 
port YTHY FOX, The New Three- Volume Story 
by the Author of “ How it all Happe ned.” 
3. HALF-HOURS in the TEMPLE CHURCH. 
J. Vanghan, D.D., Master of the Temple. 





_ 


a 


By C. 


7. WORKING PEOP LE and HOW they LIVE. By 
“(Good Words’ ” Commissioner. 
8, GOOD WORDS’ LEC TURES in 1 SCIENCE. By 
riters eminent in their several departments, 


Tableaux from the 
Author of * Praying 


Mission 


Ww 
. DE VOTE D LIVES. 
3y the 


last Two Centuries, 
and W 
A SERIES of POEMS 
FERNYHURST COURT 
Author of “Stone Edge.” 
In addition to the above, there will also be Articles 
most of the other Authors whose contributions have 
“1 GOOD WORDS to its high position. 
»., 4) Ludgate hill. 


king.” 





By Jean Ingelow. 


+) 
‘he New Story by the 


i 


The 


STRAHAN and C 


JANUARY PART OF 

GOOD WORDS, edited by Norman 
Mac LEOD, D.D., (Sixpence Monthly, Illustrated), 

w Volume, and contains as follows :— 

1. CARLINO. By the Author of ewe wv Antonio,” 
* Lorenzo Benoni,” &e. ¢ "hay 3 € 3 

2. The AIR-MOTHERS. By th Re v.( ds Kingsley 

3; DAYS IN NORTH INDIA. By the Editor, i 
Caleutta to Benares 


THE 






$. LADY NOEL BYRON, Written in 1852. 

5. DOROTHY FOX. By the Author of * How it all 
Happened.” Chaps. L-ILL 

6. TWO SONGS, By Jean Ingelow 

7. A VISIT to the COUNTRY of the VAUDOIS. By 
Samuel Smiles, Author of “Self-Help.” L. 

&. The CHRISTIANITY of the PRESENT and of the 
FUTURE. By Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury. 

9. OUR WORKING PEOPLE, and HOW they LIVE. 
By **Good Words’ Commissioner, I, The New- 
castle Collier. 

10. WORK. A Dramatic Sketeh. By the Author of 


* Lady Grace.” 
. MY TIMEPIECE. By the Rey. Charles Turner. 
7~ FRENCH REFORMATORY of St. MICHEL. 
By F. M. F. Skene. 
3. DEVOTED LIVES. By the Rey. W. Fleming 
Stevenson, Author of “ Praying and Working.” 
I. The Apostle of Greenland. 
STRAHAN and Co., 56 Ludgate hill. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW 
STORY, RALPH the HEIR, with Llustrations by F. 
A. Fraser, is to appear in Sixpenny Monthly Parts, 
and also as a Supplement to the St. Paul's Maga- 
zine, commencing in January in both forms. 


STRAHAN and Co., 56 Ludgate hill. 


The SAINT PAULS MAGAZINE, 
Edited by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. One Shilling 
monthly, illustrated, including Supplement. 

CONTENTS OF THE JANUARY Part :— 
The THREE BROTHERS. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
25-28, 

The OTTOMAN RULE in EUROPE 

An EDITOR'S TALES. No. IV. The PANJANDRUM. 
Part I. HOPE. 

The SUEZ CANAL, 

The ROLLIAD. 

The OLD GEOLOGIST. 

The SOUTH SEA SCHEME 

SYSTEM. 


= 


-_ 
we 


Chaps. 


and the FUNDING 
SUPPLEMENT. 
RALPH the HEIR. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
I. Sir Thomas. Chap. Il. Popham Villa. Chap. 
What happened on the Lawn at Popham Villa. 
STRAHAN and Co., 56 Ludgate hill. 


Chap. 
Itt. 


Now ready, Part L., price 6d, of 











RALPH the HEIR. The New Story | 


by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. With Illustrations al 
Fraser. 
To be continued in § 


STRAHAN and Co., 


to 


get 


Sixpenny Monthly Parts. 
56 Ludgate hill. 


SUBSCRIBERS the SAINT 
PAULS MAGAZINE the BENEFIT of Mr. 
TROLLOPE’'S NEW STORY—the monthly por 
tions being stitched in at the end of it in a form 
suitable for binding up separately on completion of 
the story. 

56 LUDGATE HILL 


TE NNYSON S NEW VOLUME. 
Now ready, the 40th Thousand of 
The HOLY GRAIL, and other POEMS. 
By ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. 
Small 8vo, 7s. 


. 1870, 








Mr. 





Mr. TENNYSON’S OTHER WORKS. 
Poems, smal! 8vo | Enoch Arden, &c., small 
Maud and other Poems,| &vo,. 6 
small Svo, 5s. Selections, a Svo, 
The Princess, small Syo,5s. | cloth extra, 
Idylls of the King, small | In Memoriam, small 8vo, 
Svo, 7s os, 
Now ready, 
The POCKET-VOLUME EDITION of Mr. TENNY- 
SON'S WORKS 
mes in neat case, price £2 5s, 


56 Ludgate hill 


HAN and ¢ 


Srra 





| IRELAND and the IRISH LAND QUE 
Paternoster row. 


GEORGE MACDONALD'S MAGAZINE. 


GOOD WORDS for the 


YOUNG. 


Edited by GeORGE MACDONALD, and Illustrated by 


Arthur Hughes and others. 


Sixpence, monthly. 


THE JANUARY Part CoNTAINS:— 


1. RANALD BANNE x BOYHOOD. By the 
Editor. Chaps. X.-XII 

2. TACKLING OLD EPHR. AIM. By the Author of 
*“ The Green Hand.” 

3. WILLIE’S QUESTION. By the Editor. 

4. Mrs. BLUNDERBORE’S TRIALS. By William 
Gilbert, 

5. AMONG the BUTTERFLIES. By the Rev. B. G. 
Johns. First Paper. 

6. GIACOMO and PALLIDINA; or, the Italian 
Beggars. By the Countess Marie Montemerli. 

7. At the BACK of the NORTH WIND. By the 
Author of “ Dealings with the Fairies.” Chaps. 


V.-VIL 
. HYMNS for 


With Musie by John 


e Authors of 


istram, LL.D., 


8. the YOUNG, 
Hullah. No. 4 
9. The BOY WHO HAD NO MEMORY. 
10. TO BOYS. By the Rev. Charles Kingsley. 
ll. The SWALLOW. By One of th 
“Child World.” 
12 By H. B. Tr 


2. BEES and BEEHIVES. 
F RS. 

STRAHAN and Co., 56 Ludgate 
PRESENT. DAY PAPERS 
MINENT QUESTIONS in THEOL 
by the Right Hon. 
tishop of Argyll and the 
Monthly. 


Isles. 
Now ready. 

I. The ATONEMENT. IL. 

Ill. The RULE of FAITH 

STRAHAN and Co,, 56 Ludgate 


. Hk 


The THEORY of 
TION 
OME 


This day is published, price 6 
DUBLIN 
New Series. No, XXVII. 


Ir. AUBREY 
5. FATHER FABER’S WORK in the C 
3 MARY QUEEN of SCOTS.—The Cas 
7. The LANDLORD and TENANT 


IRELAND, 





ALEXANDER E 


The EU< 


> E 
4 
RE 


hill. 

on PRO- 
OGY, Edited 
wine, D.C.L., 


One Shilling, 


SHARIST, 
hill. 


VIEW. 


CONTENTS, 
DENOMINATIONAL EDUCA- 


R 
The ENGLISH PROTESTANT MARRIAGE LAW. 
N de VERE’S [IRISH ODES. 


HURCH. 
ket Papers. 


QUESTION in 


8. INFALLIBILITY and the COUNCIL. 
%. Notices of Books:—M. Renouf's New Pamphlet on 


Pope Honorius; Mr. Ffoulkes ; 
Index and its Proceedings ; ” 
Capece Minutolo ; 
&e., &e. 

London: Burns, OATES, and Co.. 


The Month; 
Writings of Madame Swetchine, 


Roman 
Adelaide 


* The 


17 Portman street, 





and 63 Paternoster row. 
Price 2s 6d. 
Ts THEOLOGICAL 
No. XXVIII. 
The a MESSIAH.—IL 
son, D.D., LL.D. 
2. JOHANNES REUCHLIN. 


3. LEC KY’ HISTORY of 
By F. W. Cornish. M.A 


By R. B. 
EUROPEAN MORALS. 


REVIEW. 


JANUARY, 1870. 
By Samuel David- 


Drummond, 


4. Dr. ROBERT LEE. By ‘HL. W. Crosskey, F.G.S. 


5. A LEGAL INQUIRY into the LIMIT 
CAL BELIEF. 
6. NOTICES of BOOKS. 
Publishers: Messrs. WILLIAMS and 
Henrietta street, Covent Garden, Lon 
South Frederick street, Edinburgh. 


S of CLERI- 


3y Courtney Kenny. 


14 
20 


NORGATE, 
don; and 





T 
CONTENTS. 


Mr. TENNYSON’'S HOLY GRAIL. 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES. 


ERA of GEORGE the SECOND. 


The RIG VEDA, 


he 


PAPAL INFALLIBILITY 
Miss AUSTEN and Miss MITFORD. 
. The IRISH CAULDRON, 


-_ 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, N 


will be published on SATURDAY, JANUARY 15th. 





Mr. LECKY’S HISTORY of EUROPE: 
‘The LAND QUESTION in FRANCE, 


Yo. 255 


AN MORALS 


NEW ZEALAND and OU R COLONTAL EMPIRE. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





EDITED by Mr. FROUDE. 


price 2s 6d, the First Num 
Series of 
MAGAZINE. 
J. A. Froupr, M.A, 
CONTENTS, 
ENGLAND and her COLONIES. 
WESTWARD: a Grandfather's Dream. 


Now ready, 


‘® ASER'S 


ber of a New 


Edited by 


By the Editor. 


LUNAR WARMTH and STELLAR HEAT. 


IRISH 





Ss. By J. Lowry Whittle. 
in DEVON. 
By Robert Williams. 


RAMBLE 
LAISSE = FAIRE, 


| PROTEU 


Dr. ROBE aT LEE of EDINBURGH : 
Shirley. 

The LAST “ FIELD-DAY” 
* GOLD-ROOM.” 


in the 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., 


LEISURE 


London: 


ZLECTIONS and the INFLUENCE of the 


By Patricius Walker. 


a Sketch by 


NEW YORK 


STION. 


HOUR, 


4 H E 
for JANUARY, contains :—A Polynesian Drama, 


relating to Captain Cook's Visit to Mans 
! re printed; also Papers on the Pen 
by J. K. Lord, of the Viceroy’s Explorati 
—Pictures by 





House of De Valdez: a Story 
wne—and numerous miscella 
Price 6d Mouthly. 
Db} PATERNOSTER ROW, 


t—The 


Bri 


tra 


Frances 


ok, with Fac-similes—Father Hyacinthe, with 


tia, and never 
isula of Sinai, 
m Expedition 


Pelegraph—Concerning an Old Copy- 


Por- 
of Spain, by 
neous Articles, 





———_ 
Sixpence Monthly. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD'S MAGAZINE 
THE ARGOSY, 
Now ready. 


THE JANUARY NUMBER 


OF THE 


ARGOSY MAGAZINE 


CONTAINING THE OPENING CHAPTERS op 





Mrs. HENRY WOOD'S NEWSERIAL STORY, 
ENTITLED 


BESS Y RAN E. 


Sixpence, Monthly, Illustrated. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

*Chaste, simple, and deeply interesting, the ‘Arg; ay’ 
keeps its hold on all who appreciate a high- -class mag, 
zine.” —Paisley Gazette, 

‘The new story, ‘ Bessy Rane,’ will afford a good 
opp. rtunity for thousands of fresh subscribe rs to take 
in the ‘Argosy,’ knowing that a novel of SUrpassing 
interest will be supplied.”"—Brighton Observer. 

ae good ship *‘ Argosy’ sails on her successfal 
voyage, each m onth more richly freighted with the 
choicest literary gems."—Scarborough Mercury, 





“The * hea” is the best magazine of light litem. 
ture we have seen.”"—VPortsmouth Times. 

“An excellent periodical."—H.raminer. 

“ The ‘ Argosy’ is equal to any shilling magazine". 
Clare Journal, 

* We do not wonder that the 
—(Jucen. 

“The ‘ Argosy’ 
London Scotsman. 


‘ Argosy’ holds its own," 


is one of the marvels of the day,.". 


“ The ‘ Argosy’ has a very remarkable contributor ig 
Johnny Ludlow. His papers possess some of the finest 
humour and pathos, some of the deepest insight into 
human nature we have met with for many ye 
Spectator, et2 

“The ‘ Argosy’ 
—Brighton Gazette. 


us." 


is a complete fount of amusement,” 


MONTHLY. 


SIXPENCE 
MHE QU ARTE RL Y RE Vv IEW. 
Advertisements for insertion in the Forthcoming 
Number of the above Periodical must be forwarded o 
the Publisher by the 6th, and Bills by the Sth instant, 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle street, 
on SDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 267, 
will be published on Saturday next, the 15th inst, 
ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion cannot be re- 
ceived by the Publishers later than Monday next, 
January 10th. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
I L AC K WOOD'S 
: CONTENTS, 
EARL'S DENE. Part ILI. 


JANUARY, 1870. 
The FARMING and PEASANTRY on the CONTI 
NEN 














39 Paternoster row, EL, 


MAGAZINE, 


No. DCLI. Price 2s 6d. 








for 


ENT, 
JOHN. Part III. 
LORD MAYO and the UMBALLA DURBAR. 
LORD LYTTON’S COMEDY. 
The OPENING of the SUEZ CANAL. 
Mr. FROUDE and QUEEN MARY. 
LORD BYRON and his CALUMNIATORS. 
W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Now ready, price 63, ieee 
SPMINSTER REVIEW. 
No. LXXIIL, JANUARY, 1870. 
CONTENTS, 
1. OUR COLONTAL EMPIRE. 
2. LAND TENURES and THE IR ¢ ‘ONSEQU ENCES. 
3. The SUBJECTION of WOMEN 
| 4. The [IRISH LAND QU ESTION. 
5. PROSTITUTION: Governmental Experiments ia 
Controlling It. 
6. OUR POLIC Y in CHINA 
7. AMERICAN CLAIMS on ENGLAND 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE:—1. Theology and 
Philosophy.—2. Politics, Sociology, and Travels. 
—3. Science.—4, History and Biography.- 
». Belles Lettres.—6. Art. 
London: TRUBNER and Co., 


HE WES 


New Series. 


60 Paternoster row. 
Price 6d. 
HE GARDENER, a Monthly Magazine 
of Horticulture and Floriculture. Edited by 
WILLIAM THOMSON, Dalkeith Gardens, N.B., Author of 
a “Practical Treatise on the Culture of the Grape 
Vine,” &c., and RicHarp DEAN, Ealing. Yearly sub 
scription 6s, or free by post 7s, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, 
London. 


37 Paternoster row, 


Sold by all Booksellers. 
Second Edition, much enlarged, 6s 6.1, 
YROTOPLASM; or, Life, Matter, 
Mind With 8 Coloured Plates, and au entirely 
new Section on Mind. By Dr. LIONELS. BEALE, F.RS. 


I, i N 4 t 11 SONS. 
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Sn ed 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
THE NEW YEAR.—NOTICE. 


Nearly all the newly published Books advertised in this day's 
grecraTor are in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and an ample 
supply is provided of all the principal Forthcoming Books as they 


3ook Societies supplied on liberal terms. Prospectuses 
} 


a ppea r. 
postage 


New OXFORD STREET, January 8, 1870. 


free on application, 


JOUNSON’S DICTIONARY by Dr. R. G. LATHAM. 
tow complete in 4 vols. 4to, price £7, cloth ; to be had in Two Sections, Vols. I. and 
Now comm IL, price 70s, Vols. IU and IV., price 70s. 
DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By R. 
MN ‘G Laruam, M.A. MD., F.BS., &., late Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
“ The English Language,” &. Founded on that of Dr. SAMUEL 


i 
i : Author of 
bridge Topp, M.A. With numerous Emendations 


JoHNSON, as edited by the Rev. H. J. 
and Additions. se ; 
«The special excellence of the present | eous, and the additions in every depart- 
over all previous editions will be_ found | ment are so numerous and extensive, 
in the etymological department "—John | that it may be regarded virtually asa 
Bull new book Dr. Latham’s Dictionary 
: deserves to be studied by every one in- 
“Though nominally based on John- 


terested in the language; as a book of 
gon’s dictionary, 50 much of the original 


reference it is admirably fitted for gene 
text is discarded as imperfect or erron- ral usefulness.”"—Ldinburgh Review, 
London: LONGMANS and Co., 


and the other Proprietors, 


~ Sir BERNARD BURKE'S WORK on the ROMANTIC and CHANGEFUL 
1 FORTUNES of GREAT FAMILIES. 


published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 21s, cloth. 





Jus 





TICISSITUDES of FAMILIES. By Sir J. Bernanp Burke, 
C.B., LL.D., Ul-ter King of Arms; Author of “ The Peerage and Baronet | 
" ~ Dormant and Extinct Peerage,” “ Family Romance,” | 


age,” the * Landed ‘entry 
&. New Edition, revised and remodelled 

“This work contains as many examples of strange adventure and capricious fate 
as would suffice to render even romance intensely interesting and 
pathetic."—E.raminer, ; 

“ tion of the dee 


i story of 


eit : tys and lapses of hereditary glory."—/’all Ma!l/ 
Gacette. 
“The subject is go 


London: 


d, and the labour has been we!l bestowed.”"—Ashen:rum, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


A New Edition, in 8vo, price L4s, cloth. 
MHE OXFORD REFORMERS—JOHN COLET, 
ERASMUS. and THOMAS MORE: being a History of their Fellow-work. 
By Freperic Seesonm. The Second E.lition, revised and enlarged, 

*,* The additional matter in the presert e lition relates chiefly to the connection 
of CoLeT with Italy, and to the position assumed by him at Oxford before the 
arrival of ERASMUS, 

London: LON@MANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster row. 


Just published, in 12mo, price 3s 6d, boards. 

UBLIN UNIVERSITY CALENDAR for 1870. Containing 
Lists of Honours and Prizes awarded during the Year 1869; Regulations 
for Medical and Surgical Degrees and Licences ; Course for the Theological Exhi- 
bitions; Revised Courses for Moderatorships; New Limited Mathematical Honour 
Course; Complete List of Graduates in Honours at the B.A. Degree: Appoint- 
ments held by Medical Graduates, and by former Students of the Engineering 
School; Benefactors of Trinity College since the Foundation; List of the present 

University Electors, with the Dates of their Degrees, &c. 


Also, now ready, in 12mo, price 3s, boards. 
| ce EXAMINATION PAPERS: a Supplement to 
: Dublin : Hopces, Smrrn, and Co. 


the University Calendar for 1870. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
KEITH, PROWSE,. AND CO.S 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

RESENTS for CHRISTMAS and the NEW YEAR.— 

Erery variety of MUSICAL GIFTS, including Albums, Batons, &c., and the 
following instruments :— 

LEXANDRE’S GOLD PRIZE MEDAL HARMONIUMS 


may be seen in all varieties, for Church, Drawing-room, and Cottage, from 
Folding Harmoniuins, 








ye 

5to 100 Guineas, new and second-hand, at the City Agency. 

8, 12, 14, and 18 guineas. 

MHE ORGAN ACCORDION has two rows of vibrators, organ 
keyboard, three octaves, and is as easily played as the accordion. Any 

pianist can perform upon it without stady. Price Four and Five Guineas. Book 


of airs, 2s 8d. 

\ USICAL BOXES by NICOLE FRERES. — KEITH, 
4 PROWSE. and CO., direct importers, offer parties seeking really flne well 
tuned INSTRUMENTS a selection of more than 200 boxes, with all the recently 
introduced improvements, from Four Guineas, The new boxes, with accompaniment 
of flutes, bells. and drum, should be heard to be appreciated, as the expressive effects 
upon the ear are exceedingly novel and beautiful, Album boxes, at KEITH and 
CO0.'s, 48 Cheapside. 

ONCERTINAS, GUITARS, ZITTARS, and FLUTINAS 
for INDIA. from Two Guineas upwards. BARREL PIANOFORTES, play 
ing a variety of dance music, &c., from 14 Guineas. 

yt —The NEW MODEL FLUTE (old fingering), for 

beanty and volume of tone unsurpassed, 3} Guineas and 7 Guineas. Also, 
Radall and Co.'s Prize Medal Flutes, new and second-hand. A great variety of 
second-hand Flutes of all fingerings. Just published, Third Editioa, * Hints to 
Flute Players,” price 6d, at KEITH and Cu.’s, 45 Cheapside, 

SECOND-HAND HARPS, TWO GRECIAN, equal to new, 
Ss 35 and 49 Guineas: Self-Acting Barrel Pianoforte, £50; Pianofortes, five by 
Broadwood and Collard, 14 to 40 Guineas, at KEITH, PROWSE, and CO.s’, 45 
Cheapside. 

TEW GRAND TRICHORD PIANOFORTES, which have 


repetition action, and additional Metal Brac- 


















a &@ compass of Seven Octaves, 

ings for extreme climates. The tune is full and rich, and the articulation rapid and 
distinct. They embrace every imp vit advantage secured by Grand Pianofortes 
costing nearly du prices quoted, and they are guarant “ead of the greatest 






3Zoudoir Grand, 7ft Gin. by 4 ft. Zin. 69 and 65 
i oom Grand, 8 ft. by 4 ft. 7 in., 80 and 85 Guineas, 
YORNET a PISTONS.—The New MODEL CIRCULAR 

J POCKET CORNED. Electroplated (with case complete), £5 5s, is most 
deautiful in upper and extr mely easy tu play. Also the new Long Model 
Cornet, electroplated, £7 7s, in e¢ ymplets, Ordinary Models from £2 2s 


CITY ROYAL MUSICAL REPOSITO2Y,48 CHEAPSIDE. | 


dur 





“ance 


se ¢ 


a 
TIONERY, po 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS.—At all Libraries, 
MEMOIRS of Sir GEORGE SINCLAIR, Bart., of 


Ulbster. By JAMES Grant, Author of “ The Great Metropolis,” “ The Religions 
Tendencies of the Times,” &. 8vo, with Steel Portrait, (Ready this day. 


AVELS in CENTRAL YA; an Exploration 
TRAVELS CENTRAL AFRICA Explorat 
of the Western Nile Tributaries, By Mr. and Mrs, Perugrick. In 2 vols. 8vo, 
with Maps, Portraits, and numerous Illustrations, 25s, 


The ENCHANTED TOASTING-FORK; a Fairy 


Tale. By the Author of “Out of the Meshes.” Profusely Illustrated and hand- 


somely bound, 5s, 
The ROSE of JERICHO. Translated from the 
2s 6d. 


French. Edited by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
STRONG HANDS and STEADFAST HEARTS. 
A Novel. By the Countess VON Botumer. 3 vols. (Ready this day. 
The LILY and the ROSE. A Story of the Untruth 

ofa True Heart. By GaBrieL H, HaARrwoop. 
WEE WIFIE. A Novel. By Rosa Novcuerre Caney, 
Author of “ Nelliec’s Memories.” 2 vols. 
VALENTINE FORDE: a Novel. By Ceci Grirrirn, 
Author of * Victory Deane,” * Maud Mainwaring,” &. 3 vols, 

DAISIE’S DREAM. By the Author of “ Recom- 
mended to Merey.” 3 vols. [Second Edition 
PHCEBE’S MOTHER. A Novel. By Louisa Anyu 

Merevirn, Author of “ My Bush Friends in Tasmania,” &c. In 2 vols, 
HEATHFIELD HALL; or, Prefatory Life. A 
Youthful Reminiscenee. By Hans Scurniper, Author of “ Nieknames at the 
Playingtield College,” &e. 1 vol. 
BENEATH the WHEELS. A Novel. By the 
“ Patience Caerhydon,” &e, 


Author of “Olive Varcoe,” “Simple as a Dove,” 
3 vols, (Just ready. 


3 vols 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 


Every Thursday, price 4d; Monthly Parts, Is 4d and 1s 8d. 


NATURE: a Weekly Illustrated Journal of 


MACMILLAN and CO., 16 Bedford street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Professor MAX MULLER 
the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE.” 


on** DARWINISM TESTED ly 
See NATURE, No. 1, price 4d. ; 


Professor HAUGHTON on “ The LABOURING FORCE of 
the HUMAN HEART.” See NATURE, No. 10, price 4d. , 





Professor SYLVESTER'S “ PLEA for the MATHEMATICIAN.” 
See NATURE, Nos, 9 and 10, price 4d each. 








Dr. BALFOUR STEWART’S REMARKS on “* TERRES- 
TRIAL MAGNETISM.” See NATURE, No. 10, price 4d. 





NATURE, No. 10, also contains Letters on “CUCKOWS EGGS.” 
by Professor NEWTON; on “The Veined Structure of Glaciers,’ by F. 
Whymper, &c., Notes, Astronomical and Chemical News, Proceedings of 
Societies and Academies, &c, 


Professor W. STANLEY JEVONS’ “A DEDUCTION from 
DARWIN'S THEORY.” See NATURE, No. 9, price 4d. ; 

Professor H. C., BASTIAN on * SENSATION and PERCEP- 
TION.” See NATURE, No. 8, price 4d. 


Ne € 


Dr. BENJAMIN H. PAUL on “TOWN SEWAGE” 
NATURE, No. 8, price 4d. 





Professor TAIT on © The PROGRESS of NATURAL PHILO- 
SOPHY.” See NATURE, No 7, price 4d. 





Professor N. STORY MASKELYNE on “ DANA'S MINER- 
ALOGY.” See NATURE, Nos, 6 and 7, price 44 each. 


Professor ROSCOE on ** SCIENCE EDUCATION in GER- 
MANY.” See NATURE, No. 6, price 4d. 
, . . 
NATURE.—* We can Say that it promises to 
be as universal as its title, and that it is backed hy many of the 
hest names among English philosophers, and by a few equally 
raluable supporters in America and on the Coutinent of Enrope. 
A good start is not everything, but the tone of the opening number 
indicates a true conception of what is wanted, and will if sus- 
tained deserve, and we hope command, snecess.”—SATURDAY 
Review. 
Published every Thursday, price 44, at 16 Bedford street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C., by MACMILLAN and CoO. 
Just ready, Svo, sewed, price Is 
gee PP TEMPLE’S ENTHRONEMENT 
“The THREE SPIRITUAL REVELATIONS,” preached in the 
Church of Exeter, December 29, 1869. 
By the same Author. 
YERMONS PREACHED in the CHAPEL of 
s SCHOOL in 1858-59-60, Cheaper Edition. Crown Sv¥o, 7s 6d 
MACMILLAN and Co., London, 


SERMON, 


Cathedral 
RUGBY 


ONOGRAMS. — The STATIONERY 

CATALOGUE and SPECIMENS of MONOGRAMS and CHEAP 
t tree.—British and Foreigu Stationery Company, 5, i, a 
Garrick street, Covent Garden, London. 
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“NEW WORKS. 
[HE EDINBURGH REVIEW. No. OCLXVII. 


JANUARY, 1870. 8vo, price 6s. (On Saturday next, 
CONTENTS. 

Mr. FROUDE'S HISTORY of QU EEN ELIZABETH. 

GEOLOGICAL THEORY in BRITA 


MEMOIRS of GENERAL VON BRA ‘DT. 

Sir CHARLES ADDERLEY on BOLONTAL POLICY. 

JOHN CALVIN in CHURCH and STATE. 

LONDON TOPOGRAPHY and STREET "NOMENCLATURE. 
VEITCH'’S MEMOIR of Sir WILLIAM HAMILTON. 

The PRE-CHRISTIAN CROSS. 

The LAND QUESTION in IRELAND 


R’ TT) gl 

Fr ASER’S MAGAZINE, for JANUARY, 1870. 

Being No. I. of a NEW SERIES. Edited by J. A. Froupbs, M.A. ” S¥0, 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
ENGLAND and her COLONIES. By the Editor. 
WESTWARD: a Grandfather's Dream. 
LUNAR WARMTH and STELLAR HE 
IRISH ELECTIONS and the INFLUE NCE c a the PRIESTS. 
Whittle. 

RAMBLES in DEVON. By Patricius Walker. 
LAISSEZ-FAIRE. By Robert Williams. 
PROTEUS. 
Dr. ROBERT LEE of EDINBURGH. 
The LAST “FIELD-DAY” in the NEW YORK ‘ 
IRELAND and the IRISH LAND QUESTION. 


GPEECHES of EARL RUSSELL, 1817-1841. 
Also, Despatches selecte: i from Correspondence presented to Parliament, 

With Introductions to the Speeches and Despatches, by Earl 

RUSSELL, 2 vols. 8vo. [Next week. 


HSTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By J. A. Froupe, M.A. 
Vols. XI. and XII, (completion), 36s. 


(SHAPTERS and SPEECHES on the IRISH 


LAND QUESTION. By Joun Stuart MILL, Crown 8yo, 2s 6d. 


Sena oes 


By J, Lowry 






A Sketch by Shirley. 
*GOLD-ROOM,” 


1859-1865, 


of JOHN GIBSON, R.A., Sculptor. 


| IFE 
Edited by Lady EASTLAKE. 8vo, with Portrait, 10s 6d. 


LIFE and LETTERS of FARADAY. 


hg By Dr. BeNCE JONES, Secretary of the Royal Institution. 2 vols. 8vo, with 
Portrait, 28s, 


FARADAY as a DISCOVERER. JOHN 


TYNDALL, LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal 
Institution, Second and Cheaper Edition, with Two Portraits, Feap. 
8vo, 3s 6d, 


A LBERT DURER, his LIFE and WORKS: 

Containing his Journal, and other Writings; with Complete Catalogues of 

his Engravings, &c. By W. B. Scort. With Six Etchings and other 
Illustrations. 8yo, 16s. 


es) > ‘ ae a a _ 
FF“ MILIES of SPEECH: Four Lectures 
delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain in March, 1869, By the 
Rev. F. W. FARRAR, M.A., F.R.S., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Post Svo, with 2 Maps, 5s 6d. 


THE STUDENTS HANDBOOK, Synoptical 


and Explanatory of John Stuart Mill's SYSTEM of LOG IC. By the Rev. A. 
H. KI.iick, M.A. Crown &yo, 3s 6d, 


PPE EVIDENCE for the PAPACY, as derived 
from the Holy Scriptures and from Primitive Antiquity; with an Introductory 
Epistle, 


GPIRITUA L EXERCISES of 8. IGNATIUS of 
LOYOLA: with a Preface on the Use of the Book, Edited by the Rev. ORBY 
SHIPLEY, MA. 


A QUEEN'S DEATH, and other POEMS. By 


GEORGE SMITH, Feap. 8vo. [On Thursday next. 


By the Hon. CoLIN LINDSAY, 8vo, 12s 6d. 


24mo, 3s 6d, 


HE AQNEID of VIRGIL translated into 


ENGLISH VERSE. By JoHN CoNINGTON, M.A., late Corpus Professor of 
Latin in the University of Oxford. Third Edition, crown Svo, ‘s. 


T4! ALES and STORIES from HISTORY. By 
NES STRICKLAND, Author of “Lives of the Queens of England.” New 
anal Cheaper Edition, with 27 Woodcuts. Feap. Svo, 3s 6d. 


THE SIX SISTERS of the VALLEYS: an 
Historical Tale. By the Rev. W. BRAMLEY-Moore, M.A. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Feap. 8yo, 2s. 


NEW & CHEAPER EDITIONS of ANTHONY 
ue TROLLOPE'S TWO NOVELS:— 
The WARDEN. Feap. 8vo, price Is 6d. 
BARCHESTER TOWERS: a Sequel to “ 


The Warden.” Feap. 8vo, 2s, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER 








To0o0 BRIGHT to LAST. By 
FIsHER 


ee 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 


This day, in 8vo, price 12s. 
The COBDEN CLUB VOLUME on the LAND QUESTION, 


G YSTEMS of LAND TENURE in VARIOQS 


COUNTRIES. A Series of Essays published under the sanction of thy 
COBDEN CLUB. 
BY 
The Right Hon. M. LONCFIeLp, late Judge of the Landed Estates’ Gout 
C, WREN HoskyYNs, M.P. > 
GEORGE CAMPBELL, Chief Commissioner of the Central Proviuces of India, 
EMILE DE LAVELEYE. 
R. B. D. Morten, C.B. 
T. CLIFFE LESLIE. 
Dr. JULIUS FaucHEeR, Member of the Prussian Landtig. 
C. M, Fisher, Counsellor-at-Law, U.S.A. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 


(THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK for 1876, 


By FREDERICK MARTIN. Crown Syo, 10s 6d. Thoroughly revised and 
corrected on the basis of Official Reports received direct from the heads yf 
the leading Governments. A Manual for Politicians, Statesmen, Mg. 
chants, and Writers. 


Lewd — says that—“It becomes year by year more valuable and indi. 
pensa ye, 


HATTERTON : 


DANIEL WILSON, LL.D., 
College, Toronto. Crown 8yo, 6s 6d. 


ALILEO’S) PRIVATE 
principally from his Correspondence, 
Sister Maria CELESTE. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HEAP EDITION of Sir 


a Biographical Study. By 


Professor of History and English in U niversity 
[This day, 


LIFE. Compiled 


and that of his Eldest Paughie, 
[This day, 


SAMUEL YW. 


BAKER'S “ALBERT N'YANZA, GREAT BASIN of the NILE, an 
EXPLORATIONS of the NILE SOURCES.” With Maps and Illustration, 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. [This day, 


“ REALMAH.” By 


1 vol. crown Svo, 63. [This day’ 


EDITION of “SILCOTE of 
By Henry Kinasvey, F.R.G.S. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, 

[This day. 
“The DOVE in the 


“The Heir of Redeclyffe.” 1 
+ [This day. 


(CVHEAP EDITION of 
the Author of 


“ Friends in Council.” 


HEAP 


SILCOTES.” 


HEAP EDITION of 
EAGLE'’S NEST.” By the Author of 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


- ‘ ” v _ y 
AX. ADDRESS on the GENERAL 
PRINCI PLES WHICH SITOULD BE OBSERVED in the CONSTRUC 
TION of HOSPITALS; delivered to the British Medical Association ¢ 
Leeds, December 29, 1869. By Dovg F.R.S. With the 
Discussion which took pluce thereon, (This day. 


LAS GALTON, C.B., 
Crown 8vo, 33 6d. 


MACMILLAN and CO., 
NE wo N ° V E L S. 
N ARGARITA ; 


Novel of Sensation. 
2 vols, crown 8yo, 


Ppt CK: His Vicissitudes, Adventures, Observe 
tions, Conclusions, Friendships, and Philosophies, Related by Himszir 
and edited by OUIDA. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


FALLEN AMONG THIEVES. 


dX BECKETT. 


Loffdon. 





or, ‘the Queen of Night. A 
Translate d from the Spanish by Viscount POLLINGT0s. 
[This day. 


By ArtTutr 


3 vols. crown S8yo. [Next week, 


THE NORMANS; or, Kith and Kin. By 

ANNA Dr URY. 2 vols, crown 8vo. [Next week. 
NO? TO BE: aStory of the Day. By Pau 
de BENISON. 2 yols. crown Syo. ~ . ” [This day. 


NOt IN VAIN. 2 vols 


By ArMAR GREYPE, 


THe STORY of MADEMOISELLE D’ESTAY- 


VILLE. By the Hon. Mrs. CHeETWY¥ND. 2 vols. crown 8yo. 


or N., 
M. crown Svo. 


LO RUNS the WORLD AWAY. 


STEELE. 3 yols. crown Syo. 


By Wuyre Metvitte. 2 vol. 


By Anna 


ALICE 


1 vol. crown S8yo. 


PE TITE’S ROMANCE. ByM. J. M 
2 vols. crown Svo. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
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